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Four Great Dictionaries. 


Ts 6 


Harpers Magazine. 
FOR OCTOBER. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK LEXICON.— 
Revised and Enlarged. OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry Grorce ‘ f . hams ‘Socata 
ti , by Epwin A. 
, Lappett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Rosert it feet ee cinding Sreatieplecs), by. Ry 


Scott, D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol College, | 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, revised and augmented throughout, | NEPTUNE’S SHORE. A Story. 
with the co-operation ot Henry Drisler, Jay Professor of Greek in By Constance Fenimore Woo tson. Illustrated by C. S. 
Columbia College, New York. 4to, sheep, $10.00. REINHART. 
It is truly a magnificent work... .It would be difficult to say 


3 e : wherein it falls short of the zdea/ of a Greek-English Lexicon. I shall | LIMOGES AND ITS INDUSTRIES. 

1g = use it constantly myself, and shail take great pleasure in recommending | By Tueopore Cuicp. IIlustrated. bee 
ee: ae it to my classes.—Prof.. W. S. Tyler, Amherst College. . 
i a | STUDIES OF THE GREAT WEST. 4 
ies 3 HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. By CHARLES Dupiey Warner. Part VIII. St. Louis and -y 

“- . A New Latin Dictionary, founded on the translation of *‘ Freund’s Kansas City. 

a eS Latin-German Lexicon.’ Edited by E. A. Anprews, LL.D. | ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. : é 
B : Revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten by Charlton T. 3 


5 By Witxi1am Dean Howetts Part V. 
- a Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D., Royal 8vo, sheep, $6.50 ; 


Ri: full Russia, $10.00. 


OUR JOURNEY TO THE HEBRIDES. 


R 4 A more complete guide to the entire literature than any previous By ExizasetH Rostns Pennecc. Illustrated by Joszex ‘a 

é A work. In regard to the Latin orthography, the present dictionary, | Penngiy. Second Paper, : 

5 Be moreover, claims the attention of students as the only work which 3 
A a embodies the results of recent investigations by philologists who are | 

a i . accepted as authorities... . In the collection, classification and defi- | LA VERETTE AND THE CARNIVAL IN 4 

“a Re nition of the words in the Latin language, to which they have devoted | ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE. Pa: 

: 1% an immense amount of research in order to supply the deficiency, the | By Larcapro Hearn. 

wy e editors have evinced no less critical sagacity than intelligent industry. Si 

. = a tee IN FAR LOCHABER. A Novel. 











STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. oe eae ee 
a A Dictionary of the English Language, pronouncing, etymological WESTERN JOURNALISM. 
% i and explanatory, embracing scientific and other terms, numerous By Z. L. Warre. With twenty-seven portraits, 
gps. a familiar terms, and a copious selection of old English words. By 3 
nd = ; the Rev. James Stormontu. The pronunciation carefully revised HOME USES OF MINERAL WATERS. ‘ 
Be ae by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A., Cantab. Imperial 8vo, cloth, By Trrus Munson Coan, M, D. 
yy ¥ $6.00; half roan, $7.00; full sheep, $7.50. | POEMS <i 
a a A model performance, in which the scholar will take as much delight : x has Py 
B as will the school children, the family circle, and the busy man of ‘FLAX FLOWERS.” By Marcaret Detann. “WHERE * 
; = affairs who has occasion to look up a word... . . If an office, school- SUMMER BIDES.” By Rosert Burns WItson. . 
“a om room or family can have but one dedtaaby, Stormonth’s is the best. | » 
g ie . —Boston Advertiser. | TOO CONSIDERATE. . 
Re 2~—STHAYER’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON | BIO E S ia 
4 Es é ; | EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT 
wg a Greek-English Lexicon of the New. Testament; being Grimm’s 4 
4 s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, translated, revised and enlarged By Georce Wittiam Curtis, Wittiam Dean Howatts, and ‘ 
: } Cuartes DupLey WARNER. », 
A & by Josgra Henry Tuayver, D.D., Bussey Professor of New | 
sf a Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of errant : 
“J ee Havard University. 4to, cloth, $5.00; half roan, $6.00; full sheep, ’ i: * 
_ = $6.50. | HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 4 
¥ “i | fae. 
, aa To the present volume, as the joint product of the best German and x Not: 
Bh a rae scholatelip, the judgment erenes in pte upon Erpheecor Per Year: : %, : 
4 rimm’s work is most appropriate: ‘‘ It is not only unquestionably the A ; ; ay 
best among existing New Testament lexicons, but, apart from all yf Postage ‘Free to sil mommies ~ x United States, Canada, and 


parisons, it is a work of the highest intrinsic merit.’’—Christian : 
Union, N. Y. Harpgr’s MAGAZINE . . . . $4.00| Harper's BAZAR. . . . $4.00 


Harpsr’s WEEKLY... .. 400| Harper's YounGc Psopie. 2. 
| Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, 
| 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & Brorusgrs, postage repaid, to any part of the United 


States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


to avoid risk of loss. 
— no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current 
number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PENN. 





When William Penn landed in America he was a comparatively young man, 
about thirty-seven years of age. There is but one authentic portrait of him, and 
that one painted when he was scarcely more than twenty, after his return from a 
successful military expedition into Ireland. It represents him in armor. The 
painting of Penn’s Treaty, by Benjamin West, depicting the Founder of 
Pennsylvania as a man of sixty years, portly and Quakerish in garb, after the 
manner of the Friends of the artist’s time, is altogether erroneous, and yet this 
figure of Penn is the popularly accepted ideal of the man. 

THE PeNN MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA com- 
missioned a Philadelphia sculptor, G. Frank Stephens, to model a statue of 
William Penn from authentic data as to his age, presence and costume. It has 
been completed and will shortly be on exhibition. 

For the purpose of placing in the hands of those who may desire it, a correct 
representation of the man as he was, a fine cabinet photograph, with historical 
data, will be sent on receipt of ten cents in postage-stamps (less than cost) by 


The Penn 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Engravings 
Etchings 
Photographs 
Paintings 
Mirrors 
Picture Frames 
Geo. C. Newman, Works of Art 
806 Easels 


Market Street, Pedestals 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUST 





ISSUED. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM—A New Book. 


By AXEL GUSTAFSON. 


This little book consists of a series of lectures 
delivered by the author in Exeter Hall, London, dur- 
ing November and December, 1887, under the 
auspices of the Central Y. M. C. A. 

The subject is treated as follows: 

LecTuRE I.—A summary of the chief and terrible 
effects of alcohol on man. 

LectTurRE II.—The kind and variety of remedies that 
have been applied. 


PRICE, PER Copy, 15 CENTS, OR $I. 25 PER Doz. 


LEcTURE III.—Reasons why the remedies, thus far 
tried, have failed, 
LECTURE IV.—What can be done? 

This g0-page, 12mo volume is sold at a nominal 
price; it is printed in large leaded type, upon good, 
heavy paper, and bound in a stout paper cover, so as 
to be light, yet substantial; and can be read by old 
and young with luxurious ease. 


TRANSPORTATION PAID BY US. 


A Fascinating and | Skilifully Presented P; ophecy. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1806. 


A scrap-book chronicle compiled by an editor of that period. 


Author of the “ Battle of Bietigheim.”’ 


“This is a remarkable and amusing book. 


I2mo, 163 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


It is one of the most graphic and stirring descriptions and 


probable prophecies ever put on paper.’ —Sunday.Press, Albany. 





ETHICS OF 


MARRIAGE. 


By H. S. POMEROY, M. D. 
Prefatory note by Thos. Addis Emmet, M. D., LL. D., and introduction by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D. D., of Boston. 


12mo, Cloth, 150 pages. 


Price, $1.00. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, showing the laws of most of the States and Territories, regarding certain forms of crime. 


I believe the prevention or destruction of unborn human life to be, par excellence, THE American 
sin, and that if not checked, it will, sooner or later, be our calamity.—Awthor'’s Preface. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 
SPEED CONTESTS. 


Cincinnati, July 26, 


1888—Highest speed on 


legal work. 

New York, August 2, 1888—Highest speed on 
correspondence. 

Toronto, August 13,1888—(International Tour- 


nament 


for World’s 


Championship). 


FIRST and SECOND PRIZES, business 


correspondence. 


FIRST and SECOND 


PRIZES legal testimony (Gold and Silver 
Medals). 





The Remington Standard Typewriter has shown its superiority by its success 
at all three of the contests held this Summer. 


We invite a careful inspection of our improved instruments and the work 


produced by them. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


834 Chestnut Street (Continental Hotel), 


Telephone No. 800. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. W. EARLE, Manager. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 


MISS LOU. A NOVEL. By Epwarp P. Roe. 

Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” ‘‘ He Fell in Love with His Wife,’’ ‘‘The Earth Trembled,” etc., 
etc. 1I2mo, cloth. Uniform with Mr. Roe’s other works. $1.50, 
ETCHINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS. 


Ten Etchings by Detaille, Casanova, Martial, Jazet, Guinard, Delaunay, Cortazzo, etc. Folio. (Size, 
of Original Etchings published last year, viz., 15x20). Cloth, full gold side. With descriptive text by 
G. W. H. RITCHIE. $10.00. 

50 impressions on Japan paper, mounted, in portfolio with text, $25.00. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 

Fifty of the most notable etchings of Rembrandt, reproduced in Paris by the photogravure process ; 
with biography of Rembrandt, and descriptive and historical notes to each picture, by Cuas. B. Curtis, author 
of ‘‘ Velazquez and Murillo.” Folio. $25.00. 

Limited edition of 50 copies on Japan paper, $50.00. 

THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 

By Lupovic HALEvy, of L’Académie Frangaise. Illustrated by Madelaine Lemaire. Edition de Luxe, 
printed in Paris from the original photogravures, with an English translation of the novel. Quarto. $15.00. 
HENRY THE III., KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND. 


From numerous unpublished sources, including MSS., documents in the Bibliothéque Impériale, and 
the archives of France, Italy, etc. By MARTHA WALKER FReEegR, author of the “Life of Marguerite 
d'Angouléme,”’ “‘ Elizabeth de Valois and the Court of Philip II.,” etc. In three volumes. . 8vo, cloth. $7.50. 
Half levant. $18.00, 


WALTON & COTTON’S ANGLER. 

Bethune's Edition. A new issue of this beautiful and valuable edition, with all the original plates. In 
two volumes. Small octavo. $3.50. 

LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 1652-54. 

Edited by Epwarp ABBoTrT Parry. Octavo. Boards. $2.50. 
‘We can point to no contemporary book in which social life under the Commonwealth is so well 
described.” —London Atheneum. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 
Complete in 12 octavo volumes, beautifully printed and bound in cloth, gilt top, at the uniform price of 
$1.50. The titles are: 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. THE MONKS OF THELEMA. READY Money MorrtTIpoy. 
By Cexia’s ARBOUR. THE CASE OF Mr. LucrRAFT. THE SEAMY SIDE. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. My LITTLE GIRL. THIS SON OF VULCAN. 

THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT. "TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S Bay. 


‘* As stories, every one of these has its individual charm. Their men are manly and their wo nen are 
womanly. Honor and gentlehood form the theme of all the novels. It is this which gives them their potent 
charm. To the fancy of these writers, every good girl is a princess, and every young man is a knight, sworn 
to pay her reverence and to defend her against all the breath of evil. And as long as such suggestions appeal 
to the truest and highest of feelings, Besant & Rice will have a deserved popularity.”— Zhe Epoch. 


A FROZEN DRAGON AND OTHER TALES. 

A Story Book of Natural History for Boys and Girls. By CHAs. FREDERICK HOLDER, author of ‘‘ The 
Ivory King,” ‘“‘Marvels of Animal Life,’’ ‘‘ Elements of Zoology,” “‘A Strange Company,” “‘ Living Lights,” etc. 
Illustrated by J. C. Beard, D.C. Beard, J. M. Nugent and others, from sketches by the author. Quarto, cloth. 
$2.00. 
BLUE JACKETS OF 1776. 


A History, for Young People, of the Navy, in the time of the War of Independence. By WILLIs J. 
AssotT, With 32 full-page illustrations by W. C. Jackson. 4to. White and blue canvas. $3.00. 

Also new editions of Mr. Abbot’s other works uniform with the new volume, viz.:—‘* Blue Jackets of 
61,’ and “ Blue Jackets of 1812.” 


MOSBY'S WAR REMINISCENCES. 


By Joun S. Mossy, late Colonel of the C.S.A. 8vo. With ten double-page illustrations by W. C. 
Jackson. $1.75. 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BARNET. 


A new book in the Series of Prof. Church's stories. By ALFRED J. CHURCH, Professor of Latin in 
University College, London. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. Sets of this author’s works, boxed, 1t volumes, $16.50. 


A NEW ELSIE BOOK. CHRISTMAS AT GRANDMA ELSIE’S. 
By MARTHA FINLEY. 1I2mo, cloth. $1.25. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY.—ContINueED. 
JOHN WINTER. 
A Story of Harvests. A novel. By EDWARD GARRETT, author of ‘Occupations of a Retired Life,” 
‘- Equal to the Occasion,” etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


MAROONER'S ISLAND. . 
By W. R. GouLDING. With six double-paged illustrations by W. C. Jackson. Uniform with our new 
edition of ‘‘ The Young Marooners.” 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
THE WORKS OF MRS. AMELIA E, BARR are as follows: they are published in Cloth, 12mo, at the 
uniform price of $1.00. 


REMEMBER THE ALAMO (New.) THE Bow OF ORANGE RIBBON. PAUL AND CHRISTINA. 
JAN VEDDER'S WIFE. THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL SIDE. MASTER OF His FATE. 
A DAUGHTER OF FIFE. A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. 


“The world does not yet fully appreciate Mrs. Barr. In our opinion there is no living American woman 
novelist superior to her in healthiness of perception and helpfulness of purpose. There is not a trace of 
morbidness in her books. Let the reader, who is disposed to question the title of Mrs. Barr to the place we 
have assigned, ask himself which of the American women novelists of the day could have written ‘ Jan Vedder?’”’ 
—The Advertiser, Boston. 


THROUGH THE WOODS AND FIELDS WITH TENNYSON. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE WITH SHAKESPEARE. 
Printed in five colors from designs by Wedworth Wadsworth, silk sewed, 12mo, each, $1.25. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING (A New Epirtron). 
By WoLtTMANN & WOERMANN. With many illustrations. Vol. I. Ancient, Early Christian and 
Medieval. Vol. II. The Period of the Renaissance. 2 vols., half roan, $7.50. 


HISTORY OF SCULPTURE (A New Epitioy). 
By Lucy M. MITCHELL. With 295 wood engravings. 2 vols., half roan, $7.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOU KNOW 
What has happened in Philadelphia the last six months ? 
The sales of Miss Parloa’s two books—her “New Cook 
Book” and her “ Kitchen Companion ”—have increased 
tremendously, necessitating the printing of new and large 
editions of both. 

Do you ask the reason? They are thoroughly 
practical; they are perfectly reliable; they are marvel- 
ously comprehensive; they are copiously illustrated, and, 
in short, are just the books that all housekeepers need. 

Of the “New Cook Book” over 60,000 copies have 
been sold. It costs, prepaid, $1.50. 

Of the “ Kitchen Companion,” just issued, the reception 
has been most gratifying. If you send us $2.50 we will 
mail you a copy, and you will see for yourself that its merit 
justifies the kind things said of it. 


‘One of the most important and serviceable, as “ 
wall as one of the mon eminent wore. On ROUGE: anal er mador” method of cooking, Bln 
keeping and cooking that has ever been published.” Jou . 


—Good Housekeeping. 
_ “The work may fairly be considered an encyclo- 








i Pe 1° Anima authority than Miss Parloa.” pedia.”— Cincinnat: Commercial Gazette. 


All booksellers can supply you, or ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


address the Publishers : 
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New Books for Boys. 


My Uncle Florimond. 


By SIDNEY LUSKA. $1.00. 


Sidney Luska has perhaps never written anything better than this | 


delightful boys’ story. In contrast with the many feverish, unhealthy 


books for boys, its tonic effect is like that of a clear, bracing wind from | 


the northwest. The old French nobleman who stands for an ideal to 


the young hero of the sto 


good fortune, are, with their dialect, simply inimitable. 


Little Joe. 
By JAMES OTIS. $1.00. 


Little Joe is a newsboy waif in one of our great cities, 


, and represents the mo/fif of his actions, is | 
drawn with great skill, while the two Jews, who help make Gregory’s 


’ 


| MARGARET SIDNEY. 





| JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 


But he does | 


not remain one long, for he is made of the right sort of stuff. He has | 


courage and persistence, which carry him through some thrilling 
experiences, and when, at the end of the book, he becomes a happy 
farmer bo 

earned it all, 


Howling Wolf and his Trick-Pony. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. $1.25. 


Boys never tire of Indian stories, and Western people agree that this 
is, in many respects, the best Indian story yet written. No more 
ae and romantic figures ever stood forth in a story than 

owling Wolf and his pony, and no adventures more thrilling than the 
rides and fights alongside Geronimo can be imagined. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Margaret Regis. 


By ANNIE H. RYDER. $1.25. 

A brilliant story of school-girl life. 
perplexed, restless girl, read 
a woman with a purpose. he Cleveland Leader says: ‘‘ Margaret 
Regis is a splendid creation of the author’s fancy, just such a young 
woman as all of us like to read about.” 
there will be found much of the charm of “ Little Women.” 


Royal Girls. 
By Mrs. M. E. W. SHERWOOD. $1.25. 


We are apt to forget that royal girls are very much like other girls, 
that they have hearts subject to the same joys and sorrows. Mrs. 
Sherwood reminds us of this fact by giving us an insight into their 
home-life_and_ heart-life. She describes the royal families of Italy 
Austria, Russia, Germany, Spain, England, Denmark, France and 
Roumania. Illustrated with twelve portraits. 


Some Successful Women. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. $1.25. 


A dozen biographies of noble American women, whose success may 
well stimulate young, ambitious girls, and give them needed encourage- 
ment; among them, Mrs. Alice tae almer, the college president ; 
Rachel Bodley, the physician and dean of the Woman’s Medical 


College in Philadelphia; Marion Harland, the author; Miss Booth, 


the editor ; and Juliet Corson, the apostle of good cooking. 


In its frank, ingenuous style | 
5 . | teachers, scholars, all are on a level. 


with a bright future before him, we feel that he has | 


| Mrs. SALLIE Joy WHITE. The best thing yet written 


| boy-life, by John Burroughs. 


| the writers of the ninety-four best things for Wipz Awake. 


| 


WIDE AWAKE for 1880. 


Splendid attractions for the new volume. The best magazine for 
the se folks and the family. The new volume will begin with 
the December (Christmas) number. 


| HjaLmMAR HjortH BoyesEN has written a stirring 


dramatic poem 


INGE, THE BOY-KING. 
J. T. TRowBRIDGE. A great serial, the best since his 


early successes 


THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID VANE 
AND DAVID CRANE. 


The best of home stories; a 
splendid serial. The further history of “ Five Little Peppers.” 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 


Stories of the early days 
of mining, camping, prospecting. True, yet thrilling as romance. 


EARLY DAYS IN THE WILD WEST. 


SusAN COOLIDGE. A girl’s serial. Full of practical help. 
A LITTLE KNIGHT OF LABOR. 


on manual training 


COOKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A story of French life, by the niece of Gen. Grant. A sketch of his 
Articles'and stories by Andrew Lang, 
Gen. O. O. Howard, E. S. Phelps, Chas. R. Talbot. Poems by Jean 
Ingelow, H. H. Boyesen, and others. See full prospectus in October 
number. Price, 20 cents. Wipe AWAKE is only $2.40a year. 
Sample back number, 5 cents. 


| Two months more in which to earn a 


LOTHROP LITERATURE PRIZE. 


There are ninety-four good sums of money to be distributed among 

No 
manuscripts will be received after December rst, 1888. ; 

Judges: Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, President Angell of Michigan 


University, Mr. Maurice Thompson. 
| FOR WHAT? 


For excellent writing ; the best thought expressed in the best way. 


| FOR WHOM? 


It traces the development ofa | u ; : nc " : 
to sit down and cry with vexation, into | British American) public or private, secular or religious, (including 


For all in any way connected with American schools, (which includes 


Sunday-schools). The C. L. S. C, is considered a school, also all 
educational business institutions. College presidents, primary scholars, 
committee men and women, class poets, boys and girls, professors, 
If a little girl of ten, or her big 


brother or sister of sixteen, write bright things, we can assure them that 


| they will be treated with attention, 
| WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT. 


It may be an essay, serial story, short story, anecdote, poem, verse ; 


a bit of description, natural, unaffected, apt and adequate, stands as 


good a chance to get a prize as the most ambitious performance, 

Anything important to Americans that people are talking about. 
There is politics. Young people would read politics if some common- 
sense articles were written for them, we ‘ 

Wipe Awake wants some good, stirring, ringing stories of school- 
life. On one of the vexing questions of school-life there are always two 
opinions and great confusion. Shaila pupil speak up, or not, when 
a teacher requests the school to inform him of the author of a 
culpable deed? Is it honorable or dishonorable to tell ? This is one 


| of the subjects on which prize essays are invited both from instructors 
| and pupils. 


| 


We want a good, bright plan for a Weekly News Class in the 
Grammar and High Schools, with the use of maps. We want a good 
practical article on “‘ The Use of the Newspaper in School. We want 
a good helpful article, showing our young folks how to use the libraries 
in connection with their studies. Probably this class of manuscripts 
must come from the teachers instead of the pupils. : 

For particulars about the competition, amount of each prize, (the 
whole sum set aside for distribution is $2,000), how to send manuscripts, 
and for previous hints, get the June, July, August and September 
numbers of WipE AWAKE. 20 cents each. 





For sale at the book-stores, or sent post-paid by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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SCRIBNER’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


EX-SECRETARY McCULLOCH'S REMINISCENCES. 


Men and Measures of Half a Century : Reminiscences, Sketches and Comments. 
By HuGu McCULLocu, Secretary of the Treasury in the Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur. 
I vol., 8vo, $4.00 
The scope and interest of Ex-Secretary McCulloch’s book, are, as its title indicates, both personal and poli- 
tical. The author's large experience in the conduct of important private enterprises as well as in the control ot 
the national finances at a most critical moment in their history gives a value to his economic views which those 
of few living publicists possess. It is a book which is not only of value to the student of our last fifty years’ 
history and to the political philosopher in general, but one whose literary interest, in the picture it presents of 
our industrial and social development, is very salient. Such a work has not yet appeared in this country. 
The few extracts from the book which have appeared in Scribner's Magazine, where they attracted wide atten- 
tion, constitute only a small portion of its varied contents. 


A NEW BOOK OF STORIES BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Amos Kilbright: His Adscititious Experiences. With Other Stories. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Stockton’s amusing stories are, as Mr. Howells has so well said ‘‘an unmixed blessing and delight”; and this new volume of tales is as 
fresh in its unconventional humor as the best of his previous books. The stories, in addition to that which gives the title of the book, are: “‘ The 
Reversible Landscape”; “Plain Fishing”; ‘‘ Dusky Philosophy, In Two Expositions: First Exposition—‘A Story of Seven Devils’ ; 
Second Exposition— Grandison’s Quandary.’ ” 


MR. STOCKTON'S OTHER BOOKS. 
THE BEE-MAN OF ORN. Cloth, gr1.25. THE LATE MRS. NULL. Cloth, $1.25. 
THE CHRISTMAS WRECK. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $r.25. RUDDER GRANGE. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
THE LADY, OR THE TIGER. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. RUDDER GRANGE, New illustrated edition, cloth, $2.00. 
The above six volumes, in uniform binding, in a box, $7.50. 


The Five Talents of Woman. 
A Book for Girls and Women. By the Author of ‘‘ How To BE Happy THOUGH MARRIED,” “‘ MANNERS 
MAKYTH MAN,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo., $1.25. 

No one who has read the previous books by this author need be told of the charm that is to be found in 
the style or of the entertainment that is.to be found in the matter of this new volume. It is addressed to girls 
and women, and by them will be especially enjoyed. Every good story, every quotation—and the author's 
fund of anecdote and citation seems exhaustless—has pith and point, and gives a pleasant flavor to the 
author's genial counsel. 


COMPLETION OF THOMAS STEVENS S GREAT WORK. SECOND VOLUME NOW READY. 
Around the World on a Bicycle. 


By THOMAS STEVENS. With over 200 Illustrations and Colored Frontispiece of Author in Vol. 1. In two 
volumes, 8vo, $8.00; single volumes, $4.00. 

With the publication of the second volume, this unique and the most fascinating work of its kind ever 
published is completed. It is a work that should be placed foremost in the library of every bicyclist, or any 
one interested in a journey never before equalled for its daring exploits and heroic courage. The work 
constitutes a library in itself, and has been conceded to be the most entertaining book published for many 
years. The second volume carries the plucky rider through Persia, India, China, and Japan, and the huiaor 
and vivacity of his narrative make the book thoroughly readable. The illustrations are numerous and spirited. 


Donald G. Mitchell’s Works. A New Edition in Uniform Binding. 

‘‘No American writer since the days of Washington Irving uses the English language as does ‘Ik Marvel.’ His books are as natural as 
spring flowers, and as refreshing as summer rains ’’—Boston Transcript. 

The following 8 vols., 12mo, in a box, $10,00; singly, $1.25 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. $1.25. | DREAM LIFE. A Fable of the Seasons. $1.25. 
BOUND TOGETHER, A Sheafof Papers. $1.25. | OUT OF TOWN PLACES. $1.25. 
DR. JOHNS. §t.25. | WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. $1.25. 
MY FARM AT EDGEWOOD. A Country Book. $1.25. | SEVEN STORIES. With Basement and Attic. $1.25. 


T. Headley’s Historical Works. A New and Uniform Edition. 


‘“« He breathes into events the breath of life; he brings his readers into the immediate presence of the act he describes; his words have a 
burning, rushing power; and you can no more doubt the reality of his pictures than you could have doubted the reality of the original scenes, had 
you been in the midst of them.""— 7he New York Tribune. 


The following 6 vols., 12mo, in a box, $7.50; singly, $1.25. 
WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 2 vols. §2.50. | NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. 2 vols., $2.50. 
THE IMPERIAL GUARD OF NAPOLEON. 1 vol., $1.25. | THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 1: vol., $1.25. 


| 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Novels. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION OF “ ROBERT ELSMERE” 
NOW READY. 


In paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Robert Elsmere. 
By Mrs. HumpHRy WARD, author of “Miss 
Bretherton.” 

When ordering please specify AUTHOR'S EDITION. 

A remarkable book—a work of true genius.— Mew 
York Tribune. 

One of the most remarkable novels ever written, 
and no friend of liberal Christianity should leave it 
unread.— Boston Beacon. 

Comparable in sheer intellectual power to the best 
works of George Eliot.— Scotsman. 

A great novel. It will attract the lovers of the best 
literature.—Literary World. 

Nothing, indeed, approaching it has appeared in its 
particular department since the last work of George 
Eliot.— Churchman. 

One of the strongest works of fiction that have 
appeared in England since George Eliot.— C7ztic. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Reverberator. 
By HENRY JAMES, author of ‘‘ The American,” 
‘The Europeans,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

The public will be glad to find Mr. James in his 
best vein. It is a relief to come upon this sparkling 
study of life and character, in the manner which first 
won for him general reading. * * * The book is 
thoroughly readable, and one is thankful again that 
there is so brilliant an American author to give us enter- 
taining sketches of life.-— Boston Sunday Herald. 

It is not often that Mr. James writes with so direct a 
moral ashe does in this * * * romance, or writes 
with a more stinging and yet graceful sarcasm.— 
Critic. 

Mr. James is here at his best. His canvas is not too 
large, and he fills it to perfection. Every character in 
the book stands out in clearly-defined proportions, so 
admirably minute and complete is the technical 
workmanship. * * * It is impossible not to enjoy 
the process by which the characters in the story are 
portrayed for us.—London Globe. 


A NEW EDITION OF MR, F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
LATEST NOVEL. 


With the Immortals. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,”’ ‘‘ Doctor Claudius,” etc. Globe 8vo, 
$2.00. 

The book will be found to have a fascination 
entirely new for the habitual reader of novels. Indeed, 
Mr. Crawford has succeeded * * * in taking his 
readers quite above the ordinary plane of novel 
interest. For the book is a study of the possibilities of 
electricity, blended most skillfully with some of the 
radical ideas of those who are devoted to the study of 
psychical speculation orscience. * * * Altogether 
this is a book which has such peculiar wit-sharpening 
qualities, that it would be a distinct loss not to read it. 
—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘‘With the Immortals, 
is unquestionably the cleverest and most thoughtful 
piece of literary work that Mr. Marion Crawford has 
yet produced. * * * Those who care for pure 
literature will prize the story—if story it can be called 
—as one of the freshest, most cultured, and suggestive 
productions of recent years. It is a work of excep- 
tionally fine literary quality.” 


Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 


LIST. 


NOW READY: The Twenty-sixth Edition. Being the second large 
edition in its present form. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, price $2.00. 


THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. By the late Epwarp 
Lear. Containing 110 pictures, printed in outline (as originally 
published), 

Mr. Ruskin says: 
half so grateful for my idle sel 
of my hundred authors,” 


“7 ee § don’t know any author to whom I am 
as Edward Lear. | shall put him first 


The new volume in WARNE’s CONTINENTAL LIBRARY iS 


ZYTE. By Hector MAtot, Author of ‘Sans 
Famille.”” Translated by J. E. Simpson, In neat paper covers, 
price 3<c. 

The Boston Post says: His story deserves a wide reading among . 
persons who appreciate refined novel reading.” 


FOOD AND FEEDING. A f/th edition of this 
valuable work on dietetics. By Str Henry THompson, F R.C.S. 
In cloth gilt, price $1.25. 

“It is perhaps the most useful, suggestive, and at the same time 
entertaining work on gastronomy in the English language, if not in any 
language.” — The Nation. 

“*Sir Henry Thompson 1s not a cook, but we should like to live where _ 
his rational directions ruled the kitchen.”’— Literary World, Boston. 


MODERN ETIQUETTE IN PUBLIC anv PRIVATE. 
Including Society at large ; Etiquette of Weddings ; The Ball Room, 
including ‘‘ The Cotillion,” etc.; ‘The Dinner Table—How to Carve 
etc. (with illustrations) ; The Toilet. In square 18mo, boards. Novel 
style, 50 cents. 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says: 
full of valuable hints.” 

The Congregationalist: ‘It seems to us to surpass in brevity, 
comprehensiveness, intelligibility, and good taste any other book of the 
sort within our recollection.” 


WARNE'S MODERN HOYLE;; or, How to Play 
Whist, Solo Whist, Napoleon, Euchre, Poker, Chess, Draughts, 
Cribbage, Bezique, Backgammon, etc., etc. With all the newest 
information, by ‘* Prof. Hoffmann,” the Conjurer. Small square, 
taking designs, boards, so0cents, Uniform with the above. 


“ The little book is 


Of all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Dick’s Diverting Dialogues. 
Short, easy and effective dramatic dialogues and 
proverbs, including a complete programme of 
living portraits. Paper covers, 30 cents. Boards, 
50 cents. 


Dick’s Comic and Dialect Recitations. 


Funny stories, descriptive pieces and parodies, in 
all kinds of dialects, for humorous recitations. 
Paper covers, 30 cents. Boards, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers. Send for complete catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
P. O. Box 2975. New York. 
Sunday-school Banners 
Of specially imported silks in all the church colors, 
embroidered or decorated in colors and gold. Special 
designs submitted upon request. Send for new 
illustrated catalogue. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 








New Driving Map of Philadelphiaand Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2 00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. ‘. SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth st., Philad’a. 
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Now Ready in Book Form. 


The Gun-Maker of Moscow. 


By SyLvANus CosB, Jr., author of ‘Orion, the 
Gold Beater,” ‘‘ Karmel, the Scout,” etc., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo. Large, clear type. Extra Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 20 cents. 


This volume, in paper binding, is issued as No. 15 
of Cassell’s Sunshine Stories, and is entered as second- 
class matter, and can be forwarded at pound rates. 


Marine Painting. 


With sixteen colored plates. By WALTER W. 
May, R.J. 1 vol., oblong. Extra Cloth. Price, 


$2.50. 


Cassell’s Illustrated 


Miniature Cyclopedia. 


Compiled by W. L. Clowes. With an introduc- 
tion to the American Edition by C. de Kay. 
1 vol., 16mo, over 764 pages. Price, $1.00. 


This little book aspires to be a handy and accurate 
answerer of no inconsiderable number of the thousand- 
and-one questions which arise in the course of every- 
day life, and which have ordinarily to be solved by 
reference to one or more bulky, expensive, and, 
perhaps, hardly obtainable volumes. 


New and Revised Edition, brought down to date, and 
25 illustrations added. 


Yachts and Yachting. 


With over 135 illustrations. By FRep. S. 
CozzEns, and others. Extra Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Edition de Luxe, limited, Cloth extra, $6.00. 


CASSELL & Co., Ltd., 


104 & 106 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Published by 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


No. 13 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. 


Over 6oo illustrations. Calendered paper. Cloth, 
gilt top, 15 vols., 12mo. $22.50; half calf, extra, 
$45.00; half crushed morocco, $52.50; half 
crushed levant,. $60.00. 


“Les Misérables.”” 5 vols. ‘‘Notre Dame.” 2 vols. 
“‘Ninety-Three.”” 2 vols. ‘‘Toilers of the Sea.” 
2vols. ‘ History of a Crime.” 2vols. ‘ By Order 
of the King.” 2 vols. : 

Volumes in this set sold separately in cloth and 
half calf bindings. 

The above are also furnished in a popular edition, 
6 vols , cloth, $9.00; or in half calf, 6 vols., $18.00. 

In view of the present remarkable reawakening of 
interest in the works of Victor Hugo, the above edition 
of his six greatest works will doubtless meet with a 
warm welcome. They are a//, without exception, 
entirely new translations, prepared with the greatest 
care and deserving of the highest praise. The letter- 
press and illustrations, as well as the bindings, make 
i in every way suitable for the library or for gift 

ooks. 


The Life of La Fayette. 


‘‘The Knight of Liberty,” by Mrs. Lyp1a Hoyt 
FARMER, author of ‘Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers,”’ etc. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
This volume is a studious portrayal of the career of 
the Knight of Liberty in two worlds and two centuries. 
America, which is so indebted to this eminent son of 
France for his revolutionary aid, will prize the present 
book. Every student of history should have it. 


Famous American 
Statesmen. 


By SaraH K. Bo ton, author of “ Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Webster, Sumner, Garfield, and others. A com- 
panion book to ‘“‘Famous American Authors.” 
I2mo, $1.50. 

The book has all the elements of popularity. It is 
simple, honest, pure-minded and patriotic. It is 
intended for young readers, and will certainly do 
them good. 
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“Wash our hands,’ 
ates 3 Wash our hands” 
This, is the way we wash our hands” | 
With PEARS’ SOAP in the morning.’ 
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A monthly publication giving prompt and accurate 
information concerning every new book—its scope, its 
worth, its price—together with miscellaneous items and 
articles of special interest to readers, authors, and pub- 
lishers. December number illustrated. 

50 cents a year, postpaid. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By Joun V. Sears. 


The history of illustrations antedates the history of 
books. Books, in a primitive sense, are records of 
ideas, and the earliest known records of ideas are the 
rude drawings on bone, recently discovered among 
the relics of the pre-historic cave-dwellers. The 
alphabets have their origin in pictures, excepting 
those arbitrarily designed for specific uses, as the 
Cuniform characters or the phonographic signs. The 
latest alphabets still show traces of delineation; our 
own capital I, for example, being the perpendicular 
column that has stood through the ages as the sign 
of individuality. . . . the first person singular. ...a 
monument of man’s self-esteem. ... originally a 
drawing of the human figure. 

It is interesting to study the evolution of symbols, 
signs, and finally, letters, from the pictures and 
picture-writing of the earliest ages. There is reason 
to believe that in the great library of Alexandria 
this evolution was exemplified by collections of 
manuscripts and tablets, showing the genesis of the 
Greek alphabet, which Cadmus brought from 
Phoenicia. 

Were these evidences in existence, a careful review 
of their order would presumably indicate that as texts 
gradually emerged from symbolic forms, pictures, as 
such, were banished from books. The best manu- 
scripts would eventually be those most distinctly free 
from traces of archaic picture writing. Clearnessand 
elegance of lettering was, probably, for a long period 
the desideratum with book-making classes. Not until 
the art of drawing had progressed sufficiently to 
command the respect of scholars was the illustrator 
permitted to supplement the work of the scribe with 
decorative designs. These were at first confined to 
ornamental lines dividing one passage from another. 


Head-pieces and tail-pieces appeared later, then 
initials and borders, and finally pictures. 

Colors were used in picture writings at a very 
remote period, and the immediate successors of the 
pictured manuscripts were the illuminated books. 
On these books, during the renaissance, all the re- 
sources of art were lavished with unsparing munifi- 
cence. The masters of illumination produced the 
most magnificent books the world has ever seen, and 
it is difficult to imagine that in splendor, superb 
luxury and artistic value these beautiful works can 
ever be excelled. 

In this brief paper, space will not permit any 
extended reference to illuminated books, and only 
the development of book illustrations in black and 
white, as we see them to-day, can be directly followed. 

Book illustrations in our day are, strictly speaking, 
confined for the most part to prints and engravings, 
that is, to impressions in black, on white paper, of 
lines engraved on plates of wood or of metal or, with- 
in a few years, of stone. The first mention of engrav- 
ing is made in Exodus, 28: 36. Engraving on copper 
was known to the Egyptians, and it is even surmised 
they made prints from copper plates. The recognized 
history of engraving, however, dates from the fifteenth 
century. 

The goldsmiths of Florence, to make their engraved 
—chased—designs on silver more distinct, filled the 
lines with black enamel. To test their work they took 
proofs on paper, as we do now. These proofs were 
preserved for reference, were sent to patrons for 
approval, were exchanged in the trade, and so event- 
ually attained a certain value as prints, being known 
as miel/o prints. It was not until the following century 
that engraving was used for pictorial purposes, the 
niellos being regarded as curios. 

The “ Playing-cards of Mantegna,” as they are 
called, are believed to be the first extant pictures from 
metal plates, albeit they are not playing-cards and not 
by Mantegna. There are fifty of these prints, which 
are supposed by experts to have formerly accompanied 
a text, probably a moral and educational discourse. 
The date of their execution is uncertain, but they were 
known and described early in the sixteenth century. 

Mantegna did much to advance the art of which he 
is called the father, being an engraver as well as a 
painter, and the first artist to reproduce his own 
paintings in black-and-white, using pure line on metal. 
The art was carried to perfection by Mantegna’s suc- 
cessor, Marc Antonio Raimondi, a professional mie//o 
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engraver. Inco-operation with Raphael and subse- 
quently with Julio Romano, Marc Antonio produced a 
monumental series of prints still acknowledged to be 
of the highest order. 

Not to go back to block printing in China, wood- 
engraving has a history almost contemporary with 
that of metal plates. The first wood-cut extant is in 
the Louvre, being a legitimate book illustration, 
stamped on a manuscript dated 1418. The oldest 
known illustrated book, with wood-cuts, is the Bzd/a 
Pauperium, a folio of forty leaves,‘each leaf having 
a Biblical text and a picture. The supposed date is 
about 1430. A similar work of the same period is 
the Speculum Humana Salvationis, having sixty-three 
leaves and sixty-eight pictures. There may have 
been earlier works, as block printing was at first an 
illicit imitation of manuscript, and the prints were 
sold as hand-scrivening. 

The early wood-cuts were crude, the lines heavy 
and the drawing poor. The artists did not take to 
this‘cheap medium, and for a century it was left to 
printers of chap-books, ballads and like homely 
productions. The best of this primitive work is found 
in the Muremburg Chronicle, about the end of the 
fifteenth century ; the first instance of cross-hatching 
to indicate modeling and to suggest shadows, appear- 
ing in that journal in 1493. 

About this period Albrecht Durer, the greatest artist 
of his time and one of the greatest of any time, took 
up the wood-cut, and at once gave it dignity and 
value. By the power of his genius, wood-engraving 
was lifted up to a higher plane, and thereafter the 
most distinguished artists did not disdain to make 
drawings on wood. 

The first English illustrated book is the Mathew 
Bible, printed in Antwerp, for Grafion and White- 
church of London, and “ set forth by the King’s most 
gracious license,”’ in the summer of 1537. This edition 
has nearly two hundred wood-cuts, mostly copies of 
illuminations. 

During the sixteenth’ century and the years im- 
mediately before and after, the great presses of Italy, 
Holland and England arose and flourished. The 
immortal publishers who were artists, authors and 
inventors, printers, founders, mechanics and artisans, 
bookbinders, booksellers, financiers and diplomats 
during this period, made the names of Aldus, Caxton, 
Wynken de Worde, Elziver and Plantin famous for- 
ever. A great number of illustrated books were 
printed by these houses, and some of the work done 
by them has never been bettered since. We produce 
new effects now, which they did not attempt, with 
new means which they knew not of, but for artistic 
drawing, purity of line in engraving, and delicacy 
and brilliancy of impression in printing, the sixteenth 
century illustrated books are yet models for us to 
follow. 

During the seventeenth century book illustrations 
retrograded rather than progressed, the productions, 
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so far as now known, being few and poor. Several 
artistic and costly works were printed in France and 
Germany, but they were under royal and noble 
patronage, and not intended for the public. 

To England belongs the honor of reviving book 
illustrations, in our own era. English artists and 
engravers began to attract renewed attention to prints 
during the latter part of the past century, and since 
then both wood-cuts and metal plates have met with 
increasing favor. 

Thomas Bewick, the founder of modern wood- 
engraving, devoted his best efforts to book illustrations. 
His illustrations of ‘‘ Gay’s Fables” appeared in 1779, 
and his magnum opus, ‘‘ A History of British Quadru- 
peds,” in 1790, followed by his hardly less celebrated 
‘‘ History of British Birds,” in 1804. Asan illustrator 
of other authors, his best works are Goldsmith's 
“Traveller,” and his ‘‘ Deserted Village.” Bewick 
was the first artist to bring book illustrations within 
reach of the people. His works were very popular, 
and, as they rapidly disappeared, they now command 
great prices. 

J. W. M. Turner, the prince of modern painters, is 
also the most eminent of illustrators. He not only 
restored the art to the high place it held in the 
sixteenth century, but in the department of composite 
plates, partly etched and partly engraved, he made 
advances beyond any of his predecessors. His first 
essay as an illustrator was in 1793, when he made a 
set of etchings for Walker’s “ Itinerant,’’ and a number 
more for the ‘“ Penny Magazine.” His‘ Liber Stu- 
diorum’’ was issued from 1808 to 1816, and then 
followed that glorious procession of illustrated books, 
‘“ The Rivers of England,” ‘“‘ The Rivers of France,” 
‘*Scenery of the South Coast,” and “‘ England and 
Wales.’ Later came his magnificent illustrations of 
Byron, Scott, and Rogers. ‘‘ Rogers’s Poems with 
Turner's Vignettes’ is regarded by experts as the 
finest example of book illustration, with plate engrav- 
ings, that art has so far produced. 

It was the impetus given to illustrations by Turner 
that led to the development of lithography, as a 
means of producing prints similar to metal plate- 
impressions, at less cost. Lithography had its vogue 
in the first half of this century, and artists of high 
rank practised and aided in perfecting it. For atime 
it was regarded with favor by publishers and con- 
noisseurs, especially in Germany and France, but 
latterly it has been displaced by photo-lithography 
and the various processes made possible by the 
camera. 

According to legend, book illustrations in America 
originated with Benjamin Franklin, who is said to 
have cut, with his own hands, the plates in ‘“ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.” The first professional engraver 
was Doctor Alexander Anderson, who had a sign out 
in New York, in 1794. He engraved ‘The Looking- 
glass of Mind,” copied from Bewick, and also cut 
transfers of Bewick’s ‘ British Quadrupeds.” 
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All honor must be accorded to John James Audu- 
bon as an illustrator, though his first claim to fame is 
as an ornithologist. He revolutionized the drawing 
of birds, and his studies have attained such authority 
that many a painter of renown has been content to 
follow Audubon rather than trust to his own observa- 
tion. 

Without seeking to discredit Audubon, it must be 
said that F. O. C. Darley was, during his life, con- 
sidered the greatest of American illustrators. It is true 
that within a few years a new school has arisen in 
which there has been a sudden making of splendid 
names, but between the new men and Darley no 
comparison need be made. He belongs to a different 
period, but he was an artist of the highest rank, and 
his transcendent genius will be more fully appreciated 
as our literary and artistic public attain broader and 
finer culture. His illustrations of Irving will abide 
with the immortal works of the masters, and Cooper's 
“Leatherstocking’’ and Judd’s ‘“ Margaret”’ will be 
kept alive hereafter by the touch of his inspired hand. 

The new school of book illustrations owes its 
existence to the camera. Two branches of the art 
have arisen from this origin —the photo-lithograph and 
the modern wood-cut. Of the many photo-print 
processes, that of Goupil, known as photogravure is 
the best to date. In the new school of wood- 
engraving a brilliant galaxy of young American 
artists have, within a few years, carried block-prints 
to a degree of perfection never before approached. 
Under the fautorship of the great magazines, the 
marvelous drawings of C. S. Reinhart, W. Hamilton 
Gibson, Will H. Lowe, Howard Pyle, Arthur B. Frost, 
Mary Hallock Foote and Alice Barber, engraved by 
Wm. B. Closson, T. Cole, Fred’k Juengling, Henry 
Marsh, G. Kruel, F.S. King, S.S. Kilburne and others 
have awakened the surprised admiration of the artistic 
world. The camera enfranchises the artist from the 
limitations of the block. He can make his picture in 
any way he pleases, of such size and by such means 
as best suit his purpose, and the sun will put every 
touch on the block, ready for the engraver’s hand. 
The new school has effected a revolution, the final 
results of which cannot be foreseen ; but from present 
indications it appears that these young American 
illustrators have the future of their beautiful art in 
their own keeping. 


AMELIE RIVES. 


So much conflicting criticism has been expended 
on the subject of this sketch, that it has become a 
difficult matter for the public to arrive at an unbiased 
judgment in regard to the place she is entitled to hold 
in literature. 

By one set of critics she is magnified as the greatest 
of our living female geniuses, while another set, with- 
out denying her certain gifts of greatness, regard her 
style as turgid, her situations as extravagant, and the 
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general tone of her stories sensational—passionate even 
to immorality, and convulsionary to semi-insanity. 

Without indorsing the extreme views of either side, 
it may be said that her earlier stories were rich in a 
promise that her later productions have not fulfilled. 
That, however, she possesses genius of a marked char- 
acter, and wondrous gifts of expression and originality, 
the very controversy of which she has been the subject 
sufficiently evidences. No every-day writer, however 
sensational and extravagant, could have challenged 
the notice of half a hemisphere as she has done and 
is yet doing. 

Amélie Rives was born at Richmond, Virginia, in 
1863. Owing to the frequent absences of her father, 
Colonel Alfred L. Rives, in foreign countries, she 
passed most of her time as a child at the home of her 
grandfather, William Cabell Rives, Castle Hill, in 
Albemarle County. At a very early age she 
developed a love of study, especially of Shak- 
speare and Elizabethan literature. She was never 
sent to school, but had governesses who were directed 
only to guide, never to govern her, and probably her 
methods of work are the result of this unmethodical 
system of training. Besides being a distinguished 
writer, Miss Rives is an artist of no mean ability, and 
she intends this winter to study drawing and painting 
in Paris with the view of illustrating her works in future, 
She is exceedingly fond of animals, and, as her works 
indicate, delights in horseback exercise, and is 
accordingly an expert horsewoman. 

Although still writing under her maiden name, Miss 
Rives was married, in June last, to John Armstrong 
Chanler, a New Yorker, the great-grandson of the 
late William B. Astor. She at present lives at her 
husband’s summer residence near Rhinebeck on the 
Hudson. 


BOOK-STEALING IN PARIS. 


Book-stealing seems to have been elevated into a 
regular trade in Paris, for, according to a return 
drawn up by the Prefecture of Police, the number of 
persons prosecuted for this offence within the last two 
years has been 145, of whom only five have been 
acquitted, while go others have been sentenced to 
fine or imprisonment, and the remaining 50 are still 
awaiting theirtrial. The amount of bail lodged and of 
fees paid for hearing has exceeded £3000, these sums 
being exclusive of counsel’s fees and other legal 
expenses. The report goes on to say that several 
publishers have received anonymously sums varying 
from £20 to £700 from persons who had stolen books 
from them, but who were impelled by either remorse 
or fear to make restitution. The publishers of illus- 
trated works, encyclopedias, and dictionaries, are 
the greatest sufferers. Upwards of ten thousand 
volumes have been seized, and are now collected at 
the Palais de Justice for distribution among their 
rightful owners. Pall Mall Gazette. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


By Tatcotr WILttams. 


President Monroe had a slim pamphlet written 
about him—the earliest of American campaign bio- 
graphies. He was the first, although by no means 
the last, of commonplace men elected to the Presi- 
dency. His predecessors needed no_ biograph- 
ical introduction to the American people. His 
successor, Andrew Jackson did not; but he was the 
subject of the first scurrilous American campaign 
biography by ‘‘ Major Jack Downing,” written in a 
vein no one would endorse now-a-days. Not that the 
grain of our national life is finer; but the varnish is 
thicker. Martin Van Buren had his life written by 
one of the literary men of the day and this has been 
the rule since. Hawthorne wrote a life of his friend 
and classmate, Franklin Pierce, and got in return 
an office that paid then twice as much a year as the 
Presidency—the Liverpool consulate. The slim 
pamphlet—hack-work from cover to cover—makes 
one of the collector’s needs in a set of Hawthorne 
‘‘ first editions,” just as a farrarer French grammar 
does with Longfellow, and an extremely rare work on 
conchology with Edgar Allen Poe. Mr. Howells has 
done this work twice, once for Lincoln, and was 
rewarded with the consulate at Venice, and again for 
Mr. Hayes, and was rewarded with the thanks of the 
biographee, at least the public knew of no other return. 
Now Mr. Lew Wallace, who with the excption of 
the author of the “Gunmaker of Moscow,” is the 
most widely read of current American novelists, has 
written General Benjamin Harriscn’s Life, and has 
done it, as campaign lives go, very well. President 
Cleveland's Life, which has just appeared, carries no 
striking name, and take it all in all, Mr. Cleveland's 
life does not lend itself to this treatment as readily 
as his rivals. But there are more ways of reading 
American history and getting the gauge of American 
life than to read the campaign biographies of the 
last half century. 


* 
* * 


So there is a clearer idea to be got of the war and 
the men who fought it from the careful study of a 
single battle, than from much miscellaneous reading. 
But even around a single battle material has accumu- 
lated until it is not easy to follow the thread, and 
“‘ Gettysburg Made Plain,”’ by General Abner Double- 
day has given a useful primer, on whose threads 
longer narratives can be strung. Half is given to the 
movements before the battle—no pleasant reading, so 
full is it of open proof that General Lee had come to 
feel that he could take what liberty he chose with the 
generals of the Union army. For at Gettysburg, as 
elsewhere, it was not until downright fighting began 
and the plain soldier stood in the breach that the 
North was at its best. But it is well to feel now that 
if no land ever shook with mightier war, no people 
were ever quicker to hail its impartial story such as the 
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Century Company are now printing. The like is not 
to-day done of any European war of the last hundred 
years and never was done of any war in history. 


* 
* * 


It is even possible to read in good temper 
‘“*Mosby’s War Reminiscences,”’ of all the war the least 
creditable side to the Union army. Col. Mosby’s 
share of it does not suffer in his telling, which 
is done in the worst of all styles for a military 
narrative, and he omits or passes over the barbarity 
of partisan warfare. The one comment, one is forced 
to make is, that he understood making war and the 
Union generals did not or would not. If any European 
army had had its pickets and videttes bothered by a 
Mosby, it would have simply swept the land clean of 
house and barn, men and women in its front, and it 
would have had no more trouble; but it was not until 
after four years of Mosby that Gen. Sheridan showed 
how this should be done, and left the Shenandoah 
Valley bare. 

Pa 

Prof. J. P. Mahaffy has been somewhat scorned of 
scholars, for parts of his book on Greek life, but 
when an author writes a preface to the sixth edition of a 
book like “‘ Social Life in Greece,’’ he comforts himself 
over the crowd of critics byspreading at length the dates 
of his successive editions. A better book, in its field, 
there is not. It is true that where other men have let 
the great men of Greek literature decide their view of 
its life, Prof. Mahaffy turns to the lesser; but in the 
main this is wise, for while genius is a law to itself 
and the same sunlight rests on all the peaks of letters, 
the minor poets of aland dye through and through 
with its local color. By using them freely, the Irish 
Professor has made clear much in Greek life nowhere 
else set in the light of the lay reader. For one thing, 
too often missed, he shows by many touches how far 
apart the mental acumen of the Greek was from 
morality. The Greek was all brain—as the modern 
man is coming to be, and he came to a sad end as 
his post-type will, if he mend not his ways. 


* 
* * 


But when all is said, the great books of Greece are 
the true end of reading about the Greeks, for we do 
this not to learn them, but to compass their literature. 
We are too apt, instead, to read the books about it, or 
even the short, critical paragraphs about the books— 
about the life encircling the books one ought to read 
—for it is a sober fact that many, many more copies 
of this paragraph will be printed than have been of 
Prof. Mahaffy’s scholarly work. For twicethe time one 
gives his book, one would, for instance, read all of 
Herodotus—of all Greek books, one which lends itself 
most easily to translation,—but this, no one does. 

x“ 

For a seafaring race, English literature has in it 
surprisingly little of the life of the sea. Shakespeare 
has two or three shipwrecks, and once the deck of a 
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ship, under way, furnishes a scene. There are afew 
songs, besides a few poems—the greatest of the five or 
six greatest novels in the language—Robinson Crusoe. 
But it is true of three of our novelists that they have 
made the sea their own—Cooper, Marryatt and Russell. 
Sailor, journalist and novelist, Mr. W. Clark Russell 
has a stronger grip than either of the other two on 
marine technique. His stories, it somewhat overloads, 
and this later school, who are always catching your 
eye with scenery, weary. Great heavens! it is not the 
drop and the scenes we go to see, but the acting, and 
though the drop be one of nature’s best sunsets, or the 
moon walking in brightness, it is the pair of lovers in 
the centre of the stage, for which one reads a novel ; 
and rightly. There are bits of all Mr. Russell's best 
in the collection of marine stories he has just issued; 
but the strangest thing about the ‘‘ Mystery of the 
‘Ocean Star,’”’ the first of them, is that the facts in 
the mystery of the ‘‘ Marie Celeste”’ are still stranger. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Henry James is so consummate an artist that 
the spirit moves him in spite of all his preconceptions 
or prejudices. So it happens in ‘‘ The Reverberator,”’ 
that the story which he has written to show how sad 
a thing “‘society’’ journalism is—bad enough it is 
in all conscience—leaves his hero where he can play 
the man only by cutting loose from the fastidious 
family protest against ‘‘society’’ journalism. This 
is not the moral which Mr. James expected to draw, 
but dealing with facts as they are he is forced to give 
us a story in which pretty much all that is mean, 
unworthy and useless in life is to be found in the 
group which stands at the defense over the ‘sacred 
privacies’’ of life as assailed by society journalism. 
Mr. James has kept in bounds in this tale, and as it 
is one of his shortest, it is also within its limits one of 
his best, touched and tinted line by line until all the 
story is told in dialogue and the author disappears 
behind his characters. Still it is rather hard in 
Mr. James to make such vulgar people always speak 
such pure American. 


* 
* * 


Contact with the books best worth reading is 
the great advantage offered in William Cleaver 
Wilkinson's very admirable ‘‘ Chautauqua Course’”’ of 
Preparatory and College Greek. Mr. Wilkinson is 
sometimes a little narrow, as in dealing with Plato’s, 
“ Symposium,” he has not always a firm grip on the 
real bearing of his topic, as in the “‘ Anabasis ;’’ but in 
the main his book gives what it claims to present, a 
rapid review of the salient sides of certain great 
authors. These are, for our home, most admirable 
books for parents to read who wish to keep in touch 
with a son or daughter in college. As much cannot 
be said for Mr. J. Dorman Steele's “‘ Zoology,” or 
Professor John Howard Appleton’s ‘‘ Beginners’ Hand- 
book of Chemistry,” in the same course. The former 
shows a consistent suppression of facts looking to 
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evolution which may not be intended. I do not wish 
to think that; but which looks like a deliberate intent 
to give a part of the facts. The book on chemistry is, 
to the last degree, popular and extremely likely to be 
misleading. 


* 
* * 


“Sidney Luska,” (Mr. Henry Harlan) by two 
novels, both with good plots and keen dialogues, has 
given hope that he was to write fiction of a high rank, 
His last book, ‘‘ My Uncle Florimond”’, adds nothing 
to this hope. It is neither very good, nor very bad, 
only an interesting commonplace story. 


* 
* 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant, with the world of London at 
his feet, with a brilliant past behind and a more 
brilliant future before, left all twenty years ago to 
follow what he and his wife believed to be a better and 
a higher life. His sacrifice was great, from such 
service as he faced most would shrink and few could 
endure it. When such a man, after such proof, tells in 
‘Scientific Religion” what he deems the truth is, his 
end must win respect, however his faith may seem the 
veriest fog. For from 2,000 to 3.000 years there has 
floated on the edge of the world’s greater faiths and 
clearer science, a strange, mystical theory of life, 
of sin, of the Divine and of a future life, which has 
always been substantially the same. Just now it is 
known, in part at least, as theosohpy. Mr. Oliphant 
states one of its phases, does it with great skill and a 
strange clarity of conviction as of one who stood 
invisible in a dense fog and claimed to see. His book 
will pass and become food forthe curious. For in the 
spiritual or in the natural world, when the sun arises 
with healing in his wings, there is no need that any 
man should say ‘‘lo here!”’ or ‘‘ lo there !”” 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 


In a review of Mr. William Cushing’s supplement to 
his book on “‘ Initials and Pseudonyms,”’ the Loudon 
Fublishers’ Circular, which speaks of the work in the 
highest possible terms, says: It is amusing in this vol- 
ume, as in the first, to notice the persistence with which 
writers will adopt a particular designation. ‘“Aggra- 
vating Women” are again well to the front with “A 
Lady,” while one solitary female is found to declare 
herself ‘A Woman.” There are scores of writers who, 
like Mr. Meredith’s George Harrington, would be 
“A Gentleman,” and we come across but one author 
who prides himself upon being “‘A Man.”’ This hero 
is a certain Joseph Barker, “an English author, 
preacher and controversialist,” as Mr. Cushing informs 
us in one of those interesting biographical notes in the 
second part of his volume—not mere dry bones, but 
full of interesting matter for the bibliographer. The 
only ‘‘Woman” is a Mrs. Fenwick, a novelist of last 
century, when the fair sex evidently did not think the 
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word a term of reproach. The stock of “A Layman”’ 
is considerably augmented by the addition of thirty- 
seven entries; while we find thirty-five new references 
to the title of “A Clergyman.” 

As an ordinary,example of Mr. Cushing’s annota- 
tions, we give the following: 

Storks.—FProf. Thomas Henry Huxley, in Mr. 
Mallock’s ‘‘ The New Republic.” 

The real names of the fictitious characters intro- 
duced are as follows: ‘‘Storks,”’ Prof. Huxley; 
“Stockton,” Prof. Tyndall ; ‘‘ Herbert,” Mr. Ruskin ; 
“Donald Gordon,” Zhomas Carlyle; “Jenkinson,” 
Prof. Jewitt (should be Jowett); ‘Mr. Luke,” 4%. 
Matthew Arnold; “Saunders,” frof. Clifford ; 
**Rose,” Mr. W. Pater; “Leslie,” Mr. Hardinge ; 
“‘Seyden,” Dr. Pusey; ‘Lady Grace,” Mrs. Mark 
Pattison, ‘‘Mrs. Sinclair,’’ Mrs. Singleton (Violet 
Fane). 

It is also interesting to learn, from the two volumes, 
that during his literary career Thackeray used no 
fewer than 59 initials or pseudonyms, a complete list 
of which is given by Mr. Cushing. 

‘As with the first series, the second is singularly free 
from errors, although there are a few omissions of 
noms de plume not to be found in either series, such 
as that ‘‘ Pen Oliver” is the pseudonym of Sir Henry 
Thompson, the eminent surgeon; that ‘B.” is the 
initial under which Lord Bramwell has written 
frequently, especially in letters to the Zimes, that 
“Proteus,” (‘‘ Love Sonnets’’) is Mr. Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt; that Andrew Lang has written hundreds of 
times in the S¢. Jumes's Gazette and elsewhere, under 
the initials ‘‘A. L.;"’ that there is athird ‘‘ Touchstone,”’ 
Mr. J. W. Brodie-Jones, B. A., author of ‘‘ Legends of 
the Leading Cases ;"’ that ‘Solomon Snuffy” is Mr. G. 
P. McNeil, M. A., who has also written pantomines 
under the pseudonym of “ Mr. Jolly ;"" that Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell is generally credited with the work produced 
under the name of “ John Oldcastle ;’’ that there is a 
second “ Parallax,’’ Dr. Samuel Rowbotham; and that 
‘““R. L. Westland” is Robert West Lowe, editor of 
Doran’s ‘‘ Her Majesty's Servants."’ But these are of 
small account. 

One of the features of the first series was Mr. Frey’s 
admirable contribution on the “Junius” Letters, and 
in the new volume there is a corresponding able 
article on Daniel Defoe, in which Mr. Edward 
Denham, of New Bedford, strings together the one 
hundred and eighty-four pseudonyms used by the 
great satirist—a compilation which must have cost 
him no little labour. 


=Richard Burton writes contemptuously of the 
popular impression that ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights’”’ is a 
book for babes, a classic for children ; whereas, he 
says, ‘Its lofty morality, its fine character painting, 
its artful development of the story and its original 
snatches of rare poetry, fit it for the reading of men 
and women, and these, too, of no puerile or vulgar 
wit. In fact, its prime default is that it flies too high.” 
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ON LITERARY ANODYNES. 


Weary me no more, for this hour, with your shades 
of theological opinion ; let me be happy with that god 
of the old French tale, that ‘‘ god who loveth lovers,” 
Close the veil on the brutes who kick women to death, 
and raise the curtain on gallant deeds, and maidens 
rescued, and dragons and duennas discomfited. Pour 
out the nepenthe, in short, and I shall not ask if the 
cup be gold chased by Mr. Stevenson, or a_ buffalo- 
horn beaker brought by Mr. Haggard from Kukuana- 
land, or the Baron of Bradwardine’s bear, or the “‘ cup 
of Hercules’’ of Théophile Gautier, or merely a 
common café wine-glass of M. Fortuné du Boisgobey's 
or M. Xavier de Montépin’s. If only the nepenthe 
be foaming there,—the delightful draught of dear for- 
getfulness,—the outside of the cup may take care of 
itself ; or, to drop metaphor, I shall not look too closely 
at an author’s manner and style, while he entertains 
me in the dominion of dreams. Opium-smokers do 
not care for marble halls; they can have visions in a 
hovel. Novel-reading, as here understood, is confessed 
to be a kind of opium-smoking. But it has none of 
the ill effects of that other narcotic; it may be taken 
with temperance ; it cheers, and it does not inebriate, 
except the very young. As avery small boy, I once 
made and consumed, with distasteful results, certain 
cigarettes. This 1 did, not that I liked smoking, but 
because Captain Mayne Reid’s heroes made and 
smoked cigarettes. They also took scalps, and fought 
grizzly bears, and associated with earless trappers. 
Circumstances made it impossible for me to imitate 
those feats, but I could and did roll cigarettes, and 
make arrows with stone heads. This was an example 
of the inebriation of romance, but only very small boys 
are affected in this way. The mature can take a grown 
person’s dose of fiction with impunity. Judges are 
notorious novel-readers ; yet I never heard that they 
fled from their wedded wives to woo strange maidens 
because such things are done in romance. Prince 
Bismarck, probably, never assassinated any one in all 
his days (whatever M. Henri Rochefort may think), 
yet Gaboriau is held to be the Prince’s favorite author. 
‘*The world is too much with us,” and the world 
must be still more with Prince Bismarck. That is why, 
no doubt, he enjoys novels which are not of any 
world, still less of his own distinguished monde. 
These dukes of Gaboriau’s, who shoot people in low 
cabarets from the best of motives, and all because of 
the consequence of some affair that occurred in the 
First Crusade, or at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, are dwellers in no world but fairy- 
land. To get into fairy-land—that is the aspiration 
of all of us whom the world oppresses. 

Andrew Lang in The New Princeton Review. 


=Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is engaged on a 
new story entitled ‘‘ The Pretty Sister of Jose.” 
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RARE BOOKS IN THE COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

Columbia College is fortunate in the possession of one 
of the finest reference libraries in the world. Ever since 
the college left its old down-town home and settled 
in Forty-ninth Street there has been a library con- 
nected with it. In 1883 Professor Melvil Dewey 
began his labors as chief librarian, and efficiently 
backed by President F. A. P. Barnard, the library 
developed into its present proportions and great useful- 
ness for reference. There are at present about eighty- 
seven thousand volumes, besides about thirty thousand 
pamphlets, in the library, the majority of which are 
open to the inspection of visiting readers. The books 
are catalogued by subject, title and author upon cards 
which are arranged in a case in the middle of the 
library hall, so that all may consult them with ease, 
and the books themselves are placed in shelves and 
alcoves, so that each may be taken out at pleasure 
without consulting the librarians. There are a number 
of pages who are present to assist the readers in 
finding the books they desire. 

Few of the readers, however, are aware of the large 
number of rare and costly books which belong to the 
college, and which were presented to it by Mr. 
Phoenix. They are carefully locked up in a closet 
in the chief librarian's room, although Professor 
Dewey intends to have them placed in glass cases 
and put in the large reading-room. 

The greatest curiosity, perhaps, is a copy of the first 
folio of Shakspeare, printed in 1623. There are but 
few duplicates in America, and its price is estimated 
at from $2500 to $3500. Mr. Furness, the author of 
the ‘‘ Variorum Shakspeare,”’ considers it the finest in 
the country. Two variations of the first edition of 
“Paradise Lost,”’ printed in 1669, are also of con- 
siderable value. Then there is a copy of the first 
directory of New York, printed in 1786. There is 
only one other copy in existence, which is owned by 
the New York Historical Society. 

The oldest book in the library is one written by 
St. Chrysostom, and printed by Zell in 1467. Next in 
date to this is one of Caxton's prints, dated 1489. 
The third in age isa volume from the press of Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1475. Ai first edition of ‘‘ Herodotus,” 
published by Aldus, at Venice, in 1502, and the first 
five editions of ‘Walton's Complete Angler,” 
published between 1656 and 1675, are of great interest, 
Among the books remarkable for their beauty of print 
and binding may be mentioned an edition of Horace 
of 1727, and also one of Grolier’s volumes. Severa] 
interesting manuscripts, among them the original 
manuscript of Southey’s ‘‘ Madoc” and a number of 
Chatterton’s poems are locked up among other rarities. 

The library is, of course, for the particular use of 
the students of Columbia College, but is open to any 
one who wishes to consult the books, and outsiders 
are allowed to draw books for home reading when 
they are known or bring proper letters of introduction. 
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The college is rightly proud of her library, and at the 
last meeting of the board of trustees over $15,000 
was appropriated for the purchase of new books. 

Boston Transcript. 


THE LAST PUBLISHER OF MANUSCRIPT 
BOOKS. 


Before the invention of printing, the making of a 
book was the work of high art. The scribe or copyist 
wrote the text; the painter illuminated its pages with 
gold and glowing colour on the finest parchment; and 
the binder covered it with the finest velvet or morocco 
from the Levant, or embroidery, or wrought beautiful 
covers in wood or inlaid ivory, embossed with gold, 
and frequently set with gems; the goldsmith chiselled 
delicate devices in niello on silver for clasps. Thus 
the painter, the sculptor, and the gold-worker all 
combined to make the precious book a work of art. 
Of course such books were only to be obtained by 
wealthy princes. Borso d'Este paid 40 ducats for a 
‘‘ Josephus” and a “ Quintus Curtius,”’ while his large 
two-volume Bible cost him 1,375 sequins (about £680), 

In reading ‘‘ Vespasiano’s Lives,”’ one forms a very 
good idea of the business of a bookseller and publisher 
before the invention of printing. Vespasiano di 
Bisticchi (born A. D. 1421) was an author and book- 
seller in Florence. As an author his works go far to 
redeem the character of the age, for in his “ Vite dell. 
Uomini IIlustri’’ and his ‘‘ Ricordi delle donne State in 
Italia degne,” he has shown all that those brilliant and 
corrupt times contained of the pure and good. His 
services to literature were immense; he assisted to 
form the three most famous libraries in Italy—the 
Laurentian, in Florence, that of the Vatican, in Rome, 
and the library of Federigo, Duke of Urbino, which is 
now, since its purchase by Pope Alexander VII., 
incorporated with that of the Vatican. Vespasiano 
gives a detailed list of the works he obtained for the 
Duke of Urbino, which comprised all the known 
classics, the Fathers, books on astrology, science, 
medicine, art, music, and all the Italian authors and 
poets. In this magnificent library, which cost 30,000 
ducats, every author was found complete, not a word 
of his known writings was missing; every page was 
written on parchment with a pen, and illuminated, 
and every book was properly bound. Vespasiano 
says there was not one written of which me sarebbe 
vergognato (he could have been ashamed). The 
great Bible, illuminated throughout, was bound in 
gold brocade, and had rich silver clamps and clasps. 
All the editions of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and 
other classics, were bound in crimson velvet, with 
silver clasps. Vespasiano prides himself on the com- 
pleteness of his work. He says he went to England 
for the catalogue of the Oxford Library, and also 
obtained catalogues of the libraries of Italian cities, 
but in all he found that they only possessed 
fragmentary writings, and in very few cases had they 
the entire works of an author. 
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The bibliophile Niccolo Niccoli, having spent a 
long life and all his patrimony in collecting books and 
MSS., left them, at his death, to Cosimo de’ Medici 
to found a public library. Cosimo built the fine pil- 
lared hall in the convent of San Marco, and then 
conceived the idea of filling it, so as to form a worthy 
public library, of which the legacy of Niccoli should 
be the nucleus. Naturally, he had recourse to the 
great bookseller, and sending for Vespasiano asked 
him how he advised him to furnish his bookcases. 

“You could not duy books—it would be impossible 
to find enough,” said Vespasiano. 

“Then what am I to do?” asked Cosimo. 

‘‘ Have them written,’’ replied the bookseller. 

On which Cosimo gave him the commission, and 
the bookseller forthwith employed forty-five scribes 
and illuminators, furnishing two hundred volumes in 
twenty-two months; and so pleased was Cosimo with 
the books that he employed Vespasiano and his 
scribes to supply the illuminated psalters and missals 
for the new church of the Convent of San Marco. 

Vespasiano was the last of his profession, for, even 
while he worked, Gutenberg, in Mainz, had brought 
printing to perfection, had discarded his wooden blocks 
and used leaden types; and, while Vespasiano 
illuminated the Duke of Montefeltro’s Bible, Guten- 
berg and Fust, in 1450, printed their Mazarin Bible. 

Leader Scott, in Bookmart. 


TO MY BIG DOG. 


O Poetry! great is the mission 

Which colours thy passionate track : 
But how are thy fancies Elysian 

Dispelled by the voice of ‘‘ John-Jack !” 


He lies on the floor at St. Leonard’s, 
While my genius I try to display ; 
But the more my ideas travel pen-’ards, 
The more he will snore them away. 


He snorts, and he snorks, and he snoreth, 
Like the satisfied dog that he be ; 

And my Muse so sonorously boreth, 
That she’ll grant no more favours to me. 


His tail, too,—by Jove he can whisk it, 
Which is rough upon bards that have none; 
He thumps for a bone or a biscuit, 
And all inspiration’s undone, 


I thought that my notion was splendid, 
The stanzas so fluently ran, 

But I don’t know how Muriel ended, 
And cannot think why she began. 


He’s at it again! so distracted 
On Poetry turn I my back ; 
Bored audiences never enacted 
Such eloquent snores as “ John-Jack!” 
L’Envoi to a poem on “Muriel,” by Herman 
Merivale, in London Spectator, 
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LITERARY DRAM DRINKING. 


The mischief of voracious novel reading is really 
much more like the mischief of dram-drinking than 
appears at first sight. It tends to make all other 
literary nourishment intolerable, just as dram-drinking 
tends to make all true food intolerable, and to super- 
sede food by drink. The voracious novel-reader of 
to-day, as we have said, rejects Scott, because Scott's 
novels contain so much good food that is not mere 
story-telling. The genuine novel-reader detests what 
he calls tame stories—stories in which the interest is 
not exaggerated, and piled up ten times as high as the 
interests of ordinary life. He wants always to be 
feeling a thrill of excitement running through his 
nerves, always to be living in imagination through 
the concentrated essence of the perils of a hundred 
adventurous lives, instead of toiling calmly through 
the ordinary hopes and fears of one. No state of 
mind can be more unwholesome, because none is 
more calculated to divert the energies from the sort of 
quiet tasks to which they should be habitually applied, 
and to keep them stretched on the tenter-hooks of 
expectation, waiting for a sort of strain which is never 
likely to occur, and if it did occur would certainly not 
find a man’s energies any the better prepared for it 
for having been worn out previously with a long series 
of imaginary excitements. The habit ot dram- 
drinking, it is said, leads to fatty degeneration of the 
heart—z. ¢., excessive fattening round the heart, and 
weak action of the heartin consequence. So, too, the 
habit of exciting novel reading leads to a fatty 
degeneration of the literary mind—z. ¢., to an 
unhealthy and spasmodic .action of the imagination, 
and a general weakening of the power of entering 
thoroughly into the solid interests of real life. So faras 
we know, the only effective cure for this habit of literary 
dram-drinking—a cure not always forthcoming—is 
a moral shock of some kind which exposes the hollow- 
ness of all these unreal interests, and makes them 
appear as artificial and melodramatic as they actually 
are. That, however, is a cure which is an extremely 
painful one, almost cruel in its disillusionizing power. 

London Spectator. 


Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland is at work ona 
novel. 

=Swinburne has 

miscellaneous poems, 


=Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill has in press in London a 
series of more than eighty hitherto unpublished letters 
written by David Hume to William Strahan, the 
King’s printer, and member of Parliament, and friend 
of Dr. Johnson, The period they cover is from 1756 
to 1776. Hume was no friend to the war on the 
American colonies, as his language to Strahan shows 
unmistakably. A further interest which the corres- 
pondence possesses is that it treats of the quarrel 
with Rousseau. 


in press a new volume of 
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FROM WINDERMERE TO RYDAL 
WATER. 
The merry tooting of the horn is heard for part of 
the year, over the twenty-one miles that stretch 
between Windermere and Keswick, and there is not 
anywhere in England, a drive so full of mingled 
natural and human interest. 

One cannot gaze from Lowwood to Wray, without 
going over the hill beyond, in fancy, to that little 
Norwegian-looking town of Hawkshead, lying in its 
happy hollow by Esthwaite Lake, and thinking of the 
schoolboy who there 

From Nature and her overflowing soul 
. received so much that all his thoughts 
Were steeped in feeling, 


and running across the road is a little unpretending 
rill where that schoolboy, grown to be a man, once 
rested with his sister Dorothy, as they were trudging 
from Kendal to pay their first visit together to the 
land they have jointly immortalized. In his sonnet 
descriptive of this Skel-ghyll Beck, Wordsworth tells 
us, 
“ The immortal spirit of one happy day 
Lingers beside that rill in vision clear,” 


Lowwood is reached—Lowwood, that haunt of happy 
lovers: Lowwood, whose hostel-keeper, Thomas 
Jackson, had so befriended the poet Hartley Cole- 
ridge, that on hearing of his death by an accidental 
fall from a tree, Coleridge was moved to write a 
memorial poem. 

Above, in the tangled copse, there is floating the 
bluish vapour from a single cottage chimney. The 
smoke curl betrays the one-time home of her whose 
fortune belied her name. Here, in 1830, Felicia 
Hemans lived and sang. 

The white house beneath the pines—old Brathay 
Vicarage—has its memories. There dwelt that wise 
and pretty Quakeress, whose son was the saintly 
Bishop of Lincoln; there, too, in days of flute and 
dance, came Wilson and DeQuincey. By the Brathay 
Stream Father Faber poured out his soul in verse. 
The house to the left behind the chapel is the Knoll. 
There Harriet Martineau dwelt, and still in the north 
terrace garden stands the dial with her prayer 
inscribed thereon : ‘‘ Come, Light, visit me.” 

A little further and the one time home of Doctor 
Davy, Sir Humphrey’s brother, is passed. To the 
left, under Loughrigg, may be seen Dr. Arnold’s holi- 
day haunt. The glades of Arnold’s mimic Cithaeron 
have other shades upon them than the shadow of 
passing clouds. Matthew, the poet, is dead, and one 
of the strongest and stoutest hearted statesman of his 
time will never again be seen climbing the woodland 
path above Fox Phyll. 

The lady whom Wordsworth addressed in his sonnet 
as Rotha, my spiritual child, lives in one of the grey 
cottages, and the daughter-in-law of the poet Words- 
worth is resident in a house further on. 
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Fidler’s farm is interesting to lovers of Wordsworth, 
chiefly because the poet who was “a deal thowt of in 
the dales,’’ as an architect used at the time of the 
building to come down to be consulted as to the work. 
The chimneys of Fidler’s farm, like the chimneys of 
Fox Gow, appear to be creations or at any rate pre- 
servations of the poet. 

Wordsworth, it is reported, liked to see chimneys 
built ‘‘square hauf-way and round the tother,” and it 
seems that he had a word in the building of many of 
the chimneys Rydal way. 

One cannot pass Nab Cottage without thoughts 
of the happy wooing of the maiden Margaret. 
Here, affectionately cared for till his death, lived 
one who to the end preserved ‘“A young lamb’s 
heart amid the full-grown flocks,”’ one who ‘“ without 
a strife slipped in a moment out of life,’’ on Saturday, 
January 6, 1849—Hartley Coleridge. 

Truly, Nab Cottage has seen the tragedies of 
heavenly minds at war with human frailties. Cole- 
ridge stumbling along the road after dark ; DeQuincey 
returning from a midnight ramble—the little candle 
in the window, ever kept to light the weary dreamers 
home; the fair form of Margaret; the tall figures of 
Southey or of Wordsworth bending to ‘pass the low 
doorway, the sound of high argument, impassioned 
discourse—these are memories of sight and sound 
that haunt the little roadside cottage. 

Cornhill Magazine. 


LITERARY MEN WHO HAVE DIED IN 
HARNESS. 


Literary men, as a rule, dienobly. They seem to 
meet death with philosophical quietude, as did the 
great Victor Hugo, not long ago. Rousseau, it is 
said, when dying, ordered his attendants to place him 
before the window, that he might once more behold 
the setting sun and take his farewell of earth. 
Petrarch, was found dead in his library, with his head 
upon a book. Weare not told that that book was a 
Bible. Barthelemy, was reading Horace, we are in- 
formed, when, his hand becoming cold, he dropped the 
book, his head inclined to one side, and he seemed 
only to sleep. His nephew, however, discovered that 
he was dead. Bayle, expired while correcting the 
proof-sheets of his Dictionary. Waller, died repeating 
some lines of Virgil. Although taken away in the 
“midst of life,” Keats’s end did not come so 
suddenly. When near death he was asked by a 
friend how he felt. ‘‘ Better, my friend,”’ said he; “I 
feel the daisies growing over me.” Disraeli, too, 
describes Sir Thomas More’s execution. “Sir 
Thomas,” says he ‘‘did not forget his love of jest 
even when mounting the scaffold.”” The stout-hearted 
knight, it appears, disturbed the oppressive solemnity 
of the scene by exclaiming, ‘‘I pray you see me safe 
up, and for my coming down let me shift for myself.” 

Chicago Herald. 
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ERNEST RENAN. 
Ernest Renan was the son of a poor Norman sailor, 
and his first days were passed, as he confesses can- 
didly, in comparative poverty. Shortly after the 
death of his father, Ernest entered the little seminary 
in Trequier, his native place, and began his studies 
for the priesthood. On his fifteenth year, when 
circumstances seemed to have destined him for the 
quiet, humble duties of a village pastor, he attracted 
the attention of the then still unknown Mgr. Dupan- 
loup, who at a glance discovered his great capabilities, 
and took charge of his further education. Under this 
excellent tutor Renan's genius rapidly developed 
itself, and his poetic mind moulded itself to perfec- 
tion. Slowly a philosophic skepticism began to 
clamor for recognition in the soul of the young 
student, its voice became louder and louder, and at 
last it forced Renan to break with the faith of his 
childhood. Book Chat. 


ANDREW LANG’S FAVORITE POET. 


Delightful as his (Matthew Arnold's) early literary 
criticism, and stimulating as all his literary criticism 
is, one cannot pretend that it was always free from 
oddities and errors. His belief in English hexameters, 
his belief in M. Scherer, his indifference to French 
poetry, or most French poetry, his attachment to 
Byron, were all hard for the next generation to under- 
stand. But he was something a great deal better and 
rarer than a critic; he was a poet, nor do I think 
the world yet knows how beautiful, and true, and all 
but flawless a poet he was. The hurried notices that 
have been written of him since his death do not 
appear to me to recognize his excellence. Itisa 
great pleasure to remember what he once or twice 
told me, that one’s own poor remarks on his verse, 
with those of two critics of another calibre, Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Hutton, had helped greatly to bring 
readers tohis poems. Perhaps I am a fanatic. If we 
are to class poets as in an examination, I would not 
place Mr. Arnold with Lord Tennyson, and it is really 
impossible to compare him with Mr. Browning. But 
probably he was to me what Wordsworth had been to 
him. There are “ cities of the soul,’ every one has his 
own—abiding-places which may not be more beautiful 
than others, but are, to this or that man, more winning 
and more dear. To this man it will be Venice, to 
another Rome, to a third Paris, to a fourth Oxford, 
and so on, as it chances. And so there are poets 
about whom any of us may feel that they are zs 
poets, as Mr. Browning hashis own star. Mr. Arnold 
was that poet tome; perhaps he is to many; he has 
made life more beautiful to see, and more easy, 
perhaps, to live with. But maybe they are few who 
find him so akin to their desires, for his critics, as a 
rule, appear to look on his verse as all but secondary 
in the work of his life. Longman’s Magazine. 
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WILL CARLETON. 


There are few authors who so thoroughly reflect their 
personality in their work as does Will Carleton. To 
thousands who know him only through his writings, 
he is ‘the poet of the fireside;’’ to his family and 
friends he is the lover of the home hearth. His early 
life was passed on his father’s farm, and here, doubt- 
less, was developed that interest in the pathos and 
tragedy of rural domestic life which is so strikingly 
apparent in his verse. 

Some time ago Mr. Carleton selected Brooklyn as 
his place of residence, and there, in one of the most 
desirable portions of the city, he has built for himself 
a home. It is a comfortable, almost a luxuriously fur- 
nished house, representing a portion of the profits 
that have accumulated from the poet’s published 
works. With him lives his aged mother, and his 
devotion is divided between her and his wife. He is 
not a methodical worker, and does not allow himself 
to be governed by any system. At times a poem will 
be entirely outlined in his mind before he sits down 
to write it out; at other times he goes to his desk 
without the least idea of what the effort will result in. 
With Mr. Carleton the construction of a poem involves 
labor and care, and he never allows himself to be 
hurried. He invariably chooses the morning for 
literary work. His desk is in the upper portion of 
the house, and here he does his reading as well as 
his writing. 

Mr. Carleton is fond of taking exercise. He devotes 
from fifteen to thirty minutes of each day to swinging a 
pair of Indian clubs, and later in the day he often 
takes a long walk. It is to daily and persistent 
inflation of the lungs with fresh air that the poet 
attributes his escape from an attack of consumption. 
His evenings are generally spent at home. He enters 
but little into society, preferring the companionship of 
his family and a few intimate friends to the most 
brilliant social assemblage. 

Mr. Carleton is forty-two years of age, though to a 
stranger he appears much younger. He has an 
especially youthful countenance, and his laugh is 
gleeful and infectious. Notwithstanding the gray 
tinge that is appearing in his hair, he has the figure 
of an athlete, and his step is light and quick. 

Book Buyer. 


==Mrs. Humphrey Ward is said to be at work on a 
new novel to appear this autumn. 


=The lady who writes under the om de plume of 
Maxwell Gray is the only daughter of a Dr. Uttiet, 
residing at Newport, Isle of Wight. It is said that 
when “The Silence of Dean Maitland” was pub- 
lished, Lord Tennyson read it with great interest, and 
was anxious to know the author. He wrote to Miss 
Uttiet, inviting her to visit him at Freshwater, but she 
was too ill to do so. Thereupon he drove over to 
Newport and called upon her. 
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THE BLUE-STOCKING SCARE. 
Although Frances Burney, Joanna Baillie, Maria 
Edgeworth and Hannah More enjoyed, in the 
eighteenth century, an honorable position in the 
cultured circles of society, the authoress was held in 
general discredit as adopting a vocation not only at 
variance with the due discharge of feminine duties, 
but incompatible with the modesty that should ever 
be the distinguishing attribute of her sex. The blue- 
stocking was deemed an abnormal creation of a 
corrupt society—a fungus excrescence nourished by 
The publicity of authorship must inevitably 
destroy that sensitive delicacy of the feminine 
character, which was its especial charm. A due 
performance of the wife and mother’s duty was irre- 
concilable with the essentially masculine function of 
writing books. A woman should find within the 
sphere of domestic life, full scope for the exercise of 
any talent she might possess. Monk Lewis, the author 
of a popular romance, reproved his mother, early in 
this century, for attempting to write a tale, and with 
that uncompromising frankness of expression which 
characterizes near relatives’ rebukes, he informed her 
‘that she had no business to be a public character, 
and that a female author became that contemptible 
thing, ‘a sort of half man.’”’ 

The memoirs of Jane Austen show that she braved 
the public opinion of the day in publishing her well- 
known works; but though, personally, that seems to 
have given her little concern, yet, to please her 
family, she had always a handkerchief at hand to 
conceal from view the writings, on which she might 
be engaged, when visitors were announced. Miss 
Martineau details early experiences of a somewhat 
similar character, and it was not until her 27th year, 
when forced by circumstances to obtain the means of 
self-support, that she ceased to take precautions to 
keep her vocation a secret from the world. “But no 
lady writer suffered so severely as Mrs. Somerville 
from the public opinion of those days, as her 
unwomanly love of mathematics immensely aggre- 
gated the guilt of her infraction of the established 
code of feminine propriety. Her afflicted relatives 
adjured her to give up her discreditable studies, and 
not to bring disgrace upon herself and family, by 
indulgence in such unwomanly pursuits. The evils 
that a feminine study of Euclid were calculated to 
produce, disquieted the clergy, and from the pulpit, in 
York Cathedral, Mrs. Somerville was condemned as 
an offender against the laws of God, as well as a 
transgressor of the accepted code of womanly pro- 
priety. The highly-gifted Caroline Herschel, declared 
by the Astronomical Society, in 1828, to have accom- 
plished a work, ‘probably unparalleled either in 
magnitude or importance in the annals of astronomical 
labor,’’ shared with Mrs. Somerville in the discredit 
attached to feminine scientific studies. Even her 
illustrious brother, imbued apparently with the 
prejudices of the day, seemed throughout the long, 


decay. 
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indefatigable, and loving services she rendered him, 
to have regarded and treated her in the light of a 
useful drudge. And so little did her nephew, Sir John 
Herschel, consider her entitled to any mark of public 
honor and respect, that, when the Astronomical 
Society resolved to present her with a gold medal for, 
her discoveries of comets and her catalogue of stars 
and nebulz, he most unkindly wrote to his aged aunt 
to say that he had “strenuously resisted” the 
resolution. The piteous plaint of her old age, that 
from the earliest dawn of recollection, her life ha 
been one of “sorrow, trouble and disappointment,’ 
must evoke the deepest sympathy, mingled wit 
indignation at the social prejudice that had embittere 
her laborious existence. Since the day she died, now 
nearly forty years ago, the English code of feminine 
propriety has undergone a notable change, and since 
the more distant time, when Mrs. Somerville was con- 
demned from the pulpit of York Cathedral, the change 
in some important respects, amounts to a revolution. 
The Woman's World. 


PAYMENT OF SOUTHERN AUTHORS. 


Mr. Page received $300 each for, ‘‘ Meh lady,” “‘ Mars’ 
Chan” and “ Unc’ Edinburg.” He gets $600 for 
“Two Little Veterans,”” now running in S¢. Nicholas. 
Mr. Harris gets a trifle better prices than this, and has 
an offer of $3000 for his novel entitled ‘‘ Aaron,” the 
tale of a runaway slave, on which he is now engaged. 
Miss Craddock gets about the same range of prices. 
Of Northern writers, it is doubtful if any except, per- 
haps, H. C. Bunner, is better paid for his work. 
Amélie Rives is just now the sensation, and her stories 
ought to command $1000 each. Her “ Herod” and 
‘‘Mariamne,” it is reported, sold 132,000 copies of 
Lippincott, and the sale still continues. It is reported 
she was offered over $30,000 for the manuscript of a 
novel. Colonel Richard M. Johnston is said to have 
$2000 worth of manuscript paid for at the rate of $300 
a story, in the Harpers’ hands. Mr. Harry Edwards 
can now sell stories with the best of writers and at the 
best of prices. Atlanta Constitution. 


WORDSWORTH. 


I dreamed I was a poet once ; but all 
Nature’s most mighty spells of sound and sight 
Fell on my heart like softest notes that fall, 
And, dying, only wake a dumb delight; 
And now the charm of all that’s dear and bright— 
The “ glory of the grass” in sparkling showers, 
The breath of springtime in the woodland bowers, 
The grandeur of a snowy mountain height, 
The starry splendour of the heavenly powers, 
The light of sunset on a sleeping sea, 
The loveliness of bright-eyed mountain flowers, 
The music of the skylark and t 
The mirth of children in the summer hours,— 


bee, 


I leave to Wordsworth to express for me. 
Joseph John Murphy in London Spectator. 
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DIALECT IN FICTION.—TWO VIEWS. 
The real trouble—that is the real cause of the ‘‘ burst 
of dialect’”—is a misapprehension on the part of a 
great many writers, as to the importance of dialect. 
They perceive that the magazines and the book- 
publishers are anxious to get hold of stories that teem 
with dialect, and they, therefore, conclude that dialect 
is the object in view—that it is the principal matter, so 
tospeak. Back of the magazines and book-publishers 
are the syndicates that furnish stories to the news- 
papers, and a story that has dialect in it, is generally 
acceptable to the syndicates, not because it has special 
merit as a story, but because it is made of dialect. 
Thus, in one way and another, the dialect business 
has assumed immense proportions in modern 
literature, and it is a matter of surprise to us, that the 
writers thereof have not formed a dialect trust, in 
order to bull the market. But the protest against it 
has good reason to goon. When a story is written 
merely for the sake of introducing dialect, the 
dialect becomes jargon, and the result, so far as the 
reader is concerned, is disgust. We are at a loss to 
understand how, in this critical and finical age, the 
term ‘‘dialect story’ could come to have any 
meaning. Properly speaking, there can be no such 
thing as a dialect story. Jargon may commend itself 
to publishers, but the dialect story has no existence. 
. . . In literature, as in life, people must be natural. 
They must speak their natural language, and act out 
their little tragedies and comedies according to the 
promptings of their nature. Why not say that 
Shakspeare, and Thackeray, and Scott, and Dickens, 
and Lowell and Thomas Hardy are dialect writers? 
The truth is, there is no character in the mere jargon 
of dialect writing, but the speech of the common 
people is indispensable to the presentation of their 
character; and their character, properly presented, is 
worth more than all the so-called culture to be found 
in this country. 

Joel Chandler Harris in Atlanta Constitution. 


In mentioning “Buzzy,” I am reminded that his 
vernacular is never in the least fatiguing; there is just 
enough of it to make us want a little more, and in our 
age of dialectic surfeit, this is surely a laudatory 
admission. Indeed, I think Miss Rives deserves the 
warm thanks of numberless readers, who have had 
page after page of dissolute colloquial syntax thrust 
upon them by other Southern writers, and by not a 
few Western writers also, during the past decade. I 
am loath to believe that such novels create any, save a 
lukewarm local interest. Negro and “ hoosier” dialects 
have filled our magazines, until there no longer seems 
to be common sense in believing that weariness has 
not followed them. There is a kind of novel 
produced nowadays, in which it would appear as if 
everything were fine except the English of the 
characters. Nature so far transcends human nature, in 
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what one might almost call a particular excellence of 
deportment, that we read, on the one hand, of delicate 
mists, curling ethereally along mountain sides, of 
prismatic sunsets, of valleys empurpled by twilight; 
and, on the other hand, encounter the whole 
English grammar in about as unpleasant a state of 
corruption as possible. We are reminded of the 
hymn-book, with its description of enchanting scenes, 
in which “only man is vile;’’ our compassion and 
sense of justice, alike, are stirred by seeing the 
meadows, and hills, and trees, and birds, all getting 
along so beautifully, while such disastrous things are 
forever happening to the verb “‘to be.” 
Edgar Fawcett, in a review of Miss Rives’ 
works in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


ROMANCE OF LITERARY DISCOVERY. 
To the merest accident have we been indebted for the 
preservation of volumes which are justly considered 
to rank among the most precious relics of literature, 
and not less remarkable than the discoveries them- 
selves, is the fact that they have often been made at a 
time when further delay would have made them 
impossible. This has been particularly noticeable in 
regard to the remains of classical literature. In a 
dungeon, in the monastery of St. Gall Poggio, was 
found, corroded with damp and covered with filth, the 
great work of Quintillian. In Westphalia, a monk 
stumbled accidently upon the only manuscript of 
Tacitus, and to that accident we owe the writings of an 
historian who has more influence, perhaps, upon 
modern prose literature, than any ancient writer, with 
the solitary exception of Cicero. The poems of 
Propertius, one of the most vigorous and original of 
the Roman poets, were found under the casks in a 
wine cellar. In afew months the manuscript would 
have crumbled to pieces and become illegible. Parts 
of Homer have come to light in the most extraordinary 
way. A considerable portion of the “Iliad,” for 
instance, was found in the hand of amummy. The 
best of the Greek romances, the Ethiopics of 
Heliodorus, which was such a favorite with Mr. 
Browning, was rescued by a common soldier, who 
found it kicking about the streets of a town in 
Hungary. To turn, however, to more modern times, 
every one knows how Sir Robert Colton rescued the 
original manuscript of Magna Charta from the hands 
of a common tailor, who was cutting it up into 
measures. The valuable Thurloe State Papers were 
brought to light by the tumbling in of the ceiling of 
some chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. The charming 
letters of Lady Mary Montague, which have long 
taken their place among English classics, were found 
in the false bottom of an old trunk; and in the secret 
drawer of a chest, the curious manuscripts of Dr. Dee 
lurked unsuspected for years. One of the most 
singular discoveries of this kind, was the recovery of 
that delightful volume, ‘‘Luther’s Table Talk.” A 
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gentleman, in 1626, had occasion to build upon the 
foundation of a house. When the workmen were 
engaged in digging, they found, “lying in a deep, 
obscure hole, wrapped in a strong linen cloth, which 
was waxed all over with beeswax, within and without,”’ 
this interesting work, which had lain concealed ever 
since its suppression by Pope Gregory XIII. We are 
told that one of the cantos of Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso,” 
which had long been mislaid, was drawn from its 
lurking place (it had slipped beneath a window-sill) 


in consequence of an intimation received in a dream. , 


One of the most interesting of Milton’s prose works 
—the essay on the Doctrines of Christianity—was 
unearthed from the midst of a bundle of despatches 
by a Mr. Lemon, deputy keeper of the state papers, 
in 1823, As years roll on, and curiosity is more and 
more awakened, such discoveries must become rarer ; 
but probably many precious documents are still 
lurking in unsuspected corners, and not a few literary 
discoveries remain, even now, to be made, which will, 
when made, immortalize the fortunate discoverer. 
London Spectator. 


OLD FORMS OF VERSE REVIVED. 


Some of our readers may be interested in the new 
forms of verse, which really are immensely old, but 
which like many old things are just now quite the 
fashion. Of these forms, those enjoying most 
prominence to-day are the ballade, the chant royal, 
the kyrielle, the pantoum, the rondel, rondeau, and 
rondolet, the glose, the sestina, the triolet, the villa- 
nelle, the lay, and the virelay. 

The ballade has three eight-line stanzas, and a verse 
called the envoy, at the close, of four lines, or it can 
consist of three stanzas of ten lines and an envoy of 
five. The same set of rhymes must be used in every 
verse, but never the same word again, except in the 
refrain which must close each stanza, and the envoy, 
it having the rhymes of the last half of the last verse. 
The whole is governed despotically by the refrain ; an 
eight-syllabled refrain requiring an eight-line stanza, 
a ten-syllabled a ten-line stanza, and the sense of the 
stanza must not pause in the middle but must continue 
to be capped by the refrain. 

The envoy always remembers the old fashion of 
addressing the verse to a person, and should be the 
climax of the whole. 

The chant royal (so styled because it was thought 
to be the king of songs) is only an enlarged form of 
the ballade. 

The kyrielle is a quaint verse form, a four-lined 
verse of eight-syllabled lines, having each last line the 
same. 

The pantoum is of Asiatic descent; it consists of 
four-lined stanzas, the second and fourth lines of each 
making the first and third of the next, and so on 
indefinitely, closing by making the second and fourth 
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lines of the last stanza from the first and third of the 
first one. 

The rondel came directly from Provence, and 
greatly resembles the triolet. The rondeau is written 
on two rhymes; it has thirteen lines, and two un- 
rhymed refrain lines, the refrain usually being a 
repetition of the first half of the first line, but being of 
special importance, the climax of the whole arrange- 
ment, and of spontaneous effect, being introduced as 
if the lines flowed into it of their own accord. 

The rondelet is just a little matter of seven lines, 
used to express any brief fancy, opening with a line 
of four syllables, which is repeated after one-eight- 
syllabled line, and again after three others; the first 
of which three lines rhymes with the repeat, the others 
with the second line. 

The glose begins with a quatrain called a texte, 
which it amplifies in four stanzas of ten lines, each 
closing with one of the lines of the opening quatrain, 
in every verse the sixth, ninth and tenth lines rhym- 
ing with each other, other lines taking any rhymes. 
The sestina is of six stanzas of six lines each; the six 
words that end the six lines: do not ryhme, but the 
same six words end every line throughout the poem, 
closing with a three-line stanza which uses the six 
words, three at the end and three in the middle. 

The triolet consists of eight lines and keeps to two 
rhymes; the first pair of rhymes are again the seventh 
and eighth, and the first is also the fourth; the third, 
fourth and fifth rhyme with the first, the sixth with the 
second. 

The villanelle is complete in nineteen lines, five 
three-lined stanzas, and an ending one of four lines ; 
eight lines given up to the refrain, which consists of 
the first and third lines used alternately, and at the 
close both together. 

The lay is of couplets of five syllabled lines, all the 
same recurring rhyme interspersed with single lines of 
two syllables rhyming. 

In the virelay there is a sequence of the same 
rhymes throughout all the stanzas, the second verse 
taking the short line rhymes for its own long lines, 
and a new rhyme for the short ones. 





WILKIE COLLINS AT WORK. 


Wilkie Collins has a novel way of writing his books. 
In his study he has a long row of pigeon-holes. In 
each of these pigeon-holes he keeps a chapter of the 
story hehas in hand. When he is in one mood he 
takes down a sympathetic chapter and writes on it, 
when in a different mood he takes down another, and 
so on until each is finished. Of course the plot is 
mapped out in the beginning and each chapter has 
received its skeleton. Anthony Trollope used to 
work the same way. This is an excellent method for 
the mechanical writer to pursue, but would hardly 
answer for one who has been gifted with the divine 
spark. Genius knows no law. 
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A VISIT TO GEORGE ELIOT. 

To have visited Herbert Spencer, Thomas Carlyle, 
and George Eliot all in one day, would seem to have 
been an intellectual dissipation. It was my good 
fortune to do so; but my misfortune that the visits 
were made at too early an age for me to derive the 
full benefit of intercourse with those gigantic minds. 
It was startling, when presented to the authoress of 
“Romola,” after having spent a month in Florence, 
to find the remarkable resemblance of her face in 
outline to the portrait of Savonarola in the Palazzo 
Pitti. The effect was heightened by the widow's cap 
she wore, taking the place of the monk’s cowl. 
George Eliot was a timid-looking woman, with a sweet, 
low voice. She was deliberate of utterance, as if 
weighing each word carefully, but no master of 
rhetoric could have supplied a word better suited to 
the expression of her ideas than those she used. 

We talked—George Eliot, ‘‘the professor,” and 
myself—of many subjects, mainly connected with her 
books. She said she considered ‘‘ Middlemarch” her 
best novel, but that her pet works were ‘ Daniel 
Deronda” and “ Romola’’—the first written to filla 
void in English literature and do justice to a race 
misunderstood in England, and the last because of 
her intense admiration for Savonarola. Before leaving 
I asked her what her given name really was, it being 
printed as Marian and Mary Ann, and she confessed 
with a smile that her patronymic was the plebeian 
Mary Ann, which her friends had tortured into Marian. 

Correspondent in Jewish Exponent. 


BROWNING AS A TALKER. 
For his best talk he wants a fit audience. The 
audience may consist of only one, but the one must 
be appreciative. Other things being equal, he prefers, 
I fancy, more than one. Mr. Browning is, unlike 
Lord Tennyson, a diner-out. Lord Tennyson is a 
recluse, seldom to be met in a London drawing-room. 
Hardly anybody is to be met oftener than Mr. 
Browning. Student, thinker, hard worker as he is, he 
contrives to be a man of the world also. It depends 
on his host or hostess, or on their guests, in what 
character he appears. Their evening may be spent 
with Browning the poet, or with Browning the meta- 
physician—some people say they find it hard in 
reading him to separate these two,—or with 
Browning the man of letters, of music, of art, or, 
finally with Browning the man of the world. 
They have, however, at least one thing in common— 
these various Brownings: each of them is a remark- 
able talker. If you have the good luck to meet two* 
of them, or even all of them, you may ponder a little 
over the problem of psychological identity. They are 
all alike in possessing a wonderful memory; one of 
those memories which seem to do their work without 
any volition on the part of their owner; a memory on 
which things engrave themselves as deep as on tablets 
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of brass, but with the rapidity and natural ease of a 
photographic impression. Mr. Browning is a mine of 
knowledge; knows with minute accuracy the history 
of literature, of art, of music, of many other things; 
and knows by heart, I should think, all the verse that 
has ever been written. You will hear him, when he 
is in the mood, pour out quotations, without number, 
of verses by poets without name or fame. If you are 
lucky enough to hear him recite some of his own, you 
will at once perceive how futile is the work of the 
commentator and expounder. The only commentator 
Browning needs is Browning. 

“G. W.S. in N. Y. Tribune. 


RULES FOR CRITICS. 

Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s works 
and let not Zoilism or detraction blast well-intended 
labours. He that endureth no faults in men’s writings 
must only read his own, wherein, for the most part, 
all appeareth white. Quotation mistakes, inadver- 
tency, expedition and human lapses, may make not 
only moles but warts in learned authors, who notwith- 
standing, being judged by the capital matter, admit 
not of disparagement. 

I should unwillingly affirm that Cicero was but 
slightly versed in Homer because in his work “ De 
Gloria’”’ he ascribed those verses unto Ajax which 
were delivered by Hector.. . . And though I have 
no great opinion of Machiavel’s learning, yet I shall 
not presently say that he was but a novice in Roman 
history because he was mistaken in placing Com- 
modus after the Emperor Severus. Capital truths are 
to be narrowly eyed; collateral lapses and circum- 
gtantial deliveries not to be too strongly sifted. 

And if the substantial subject be well forged out, 
we need ‘not examine the sparks which irregularly 
fly from it. Browne's “ Christian Morals.” 


THE RESOLVE. 
With breaking heart, with mein subdued and sad, 
Before his shelves the rapt collector see, 
In slow review, pass “ Turkey,” * calf ’’ and “ tree 0 
To that blank void he comes which erstwhile had 
A Bauzonnet ; its absence drives him mad: 
Then to his wrath a sudden vent gives he, 
“ A book once lent is lost ;”,—a big, big D 
‘‘ The plagues of Egypt seize that thieving cad !” 


Lend books forsooth! Nor more will I consent ; 
Your easy lender’s but a fool I fear, 
If men want books, great Grolier, let them buy. 
Who lends his wife that can the loan prevent ? 
And shall our wives be held than books more dear? 
Do Thou forbid it! No more books lend I! 
Halkett Lord. 


=Mrs, E. Lynn Lynton has nearly lost her sight. 
She is at Wiesbaden for her health. 
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REVIEWS. 


BOOK 


THE REVERBERATOR. 


By Henry James, 16mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 
go cents; by mail, 1.00, 
The genius of our day has a great tendency to thin 
off into the finest possible layers of impressionism. 
Mr. Henry James himself becomes thinner and thinner 
in his studies, though with the tenuity there is still the 
same subtlety and delicacy of discrimination which 
we used to admire in his more considerable efforts. 
One of the first books which he wrote was a study 
of American character in its relation to the most 
fastidious type of the old French aristocracy; but 
comparatively what a large world was brought before 
us in ‘‘ The American”’ and what a very small world is 
brought before us in ‘‘ The Reverberator!”’ In ‘ The 
American”’ there was a great breadth of life and 
passion; in “‘ The Reverberator” there is but one phase 
of life, and no touch even of passion. The skill is as 
great as ever, but the difference in the delineation of 
American character is the difference between a study 
of life which is full and even massive, and a study of 
life which has either shrunk into a phase of vulgar 
professionalism or has never expanded beyond that 
neutral stage in which the higher interests are all 
completely undeveloped. And so, too, with regard 
to the study of French life. The type of character 
illustrating the ancien régime as it was painted in ‘‘ The 
American,” was certainly not admirable, but it was 
marked by prejudices and passions on a great scale; 
the type of character of the ancien régime as it is 
painted in ‘‘ The Reverberator,”’ is little more than 
one well skilled in false compliments and fastidious 
conventional taste, all colored by the passion for 
hereditary dignity. However, we must not quarrel 
with our literary food when it isso exquisite in kind 
as Mr. Henry James provides. And certainly it would 
be well-nigh impossible to succeed more completely 
in what he has attempted than Mr. Henry James has 
succeeded here. He has brought before us the Paris 
correspondent of a successful American “society” 
paper in the most vivid manner; he has made us see 
exactly what such a man aims at, and how incapable 
he himself is of even furnishing to his paper what he 
aims at, without the help of others who know more 
than he knows of the sort of pangs that will be inflicted 
in the process of satisfying the American appetite for 
French gossip; and he has made us see at the same 
time how entirely innocent is the American class for 
which this kind of reading is provided, of any sort of 
insight into the immoral machinery by which such 
gossip is obtained, as well as of any power of under- 
standing what wounds it inflicts on the victim of the 
process. A happier sketch cannot be imagined than 
that of Mr. George Flack, with his single-eyed 
devotion to the interests of ‘‘ The Reverberator,’— 
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though he is not above killing two birds with one 
stone, and doing what he can to establish a feud 
between the young lady he admires and the French 
family into which she is about to marry, by the very 
same stroke of business by which he hopes to stimu- 
late the sale of his paper. 

But half the power of the picture depends on the 
skill with which the thick-skinned impenetrability of 
the special correspondent’s nature is delineated, and 
the complete innocence with which his American 
friends, Mr. Dosson and his two daughters, regard 
this enterprise of his, which they look upon purely in 
the light of a bold commercial speculation of the most 
legitimate kind. Probably nobody ever attempted 
before to paint a creature at once so amiable, so 
shrewd, and so vacant-minded as Mr. Dosson. Of 
him it is impossible to say that he is vulgar, because 
he is completely destitute of the kind of pretentious- 
ness which chiefly constitutes vulgarity, and yet it is 
equally impossible to say that he is a gentleman, 
because he is equally destitute of the refinements of 
perception and feeling which constitute a gentleman. 
He is simply an affectionate father with a keen eye 
for investments, and no intellectual interest of his own 
of any sort or kind, but entirely wanting in any feeling 
of inferiority to those who rank higher in society than 
he does, and in any pride or self-inflation as regards 
his own wealth. Nothing could better explain the 
neutral character of the people amongst whom ‘‘ The 
Reverberator’’ is popular, than Mr. Dosson’s admira- 
tion for George Flack, and his perfect incompetence to 
understand the enormities of which these purveyors 
of private gossip to the public, are guilty. Equally 
skillful in its way is the picture of the elder sister who 
is so determined that she will secure a great future for 
her younger sister—the darling of the family—and 
who has a vague, but very vague, impression that she 
must aim much higher than Mr. George Flack, and 
that Mr. George Flack is really beneath them, though 
she hardly knows why. Moreover, the beauty her- 
self, with her loyal wish to help her old friend in his 
business speculation as a sort of compensation for her 
refusal of his suit, and the trouble into which this 
brings her by making her the means of betraying to 
the ruthless special correspondent all sorts of secrets 
concerning the family into which she is about to 
marry, is drawn witha very subtle and delicate touch. 
Like her father, she is neither refined nor vulgar ; but 
she has, nevertheless, the genuinely feminine tender- 
ness of feeling which softens the effect of her innocent 
blundering, and she has, besides, a sort of proud 
sincerity which lends to her innocence a tinge of 
dignity. The scene in which she sustains the 
passionate reproaches of all her future sisters-in-law, 
and longs in vain for one kind glance from the 
heartbrbken old father of the man she is about 
to marry, is as skillful in its small way as any 
that Mr. Henry James has ever painted. But, 
after all, the story is, as we have said, one of the 
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thinnest performances which was ever marked through- 
out by real genius. Nothing slighter can well be 
imagined. And yet, slight as itis, it gives us an insight 
into the comparative harmlessness of purpose which 
underlies a good deal of the Yankee pushingness, and 
into the blank neutrality of feeling which is account- 
able for a good deal of what looks like American 
unscrupulousness, that appear to us very instructive. 
When we laid down the book, it was with the feeling 
that we could wish there was as little of guilty 
responsibility in the corresponding phase of English 
vulgarity, as there appears to be in the society 
journalism of the United States. London Spectator. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION ; 

Or, HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRACTICE 
THROUGH THE OPERATION OF NATURAL ForRcEs, By 
Laurence Oliphant. With an Appendix by a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. New edition, 8vo, 
Sold by Wanamaker, $5.12; by mail, $5.32. 

‘In this world, the isle of dreams,”’ a constant succes- 

sion of visions and theories pass, vanish, and return 

again. We are certainly a mystery, dwelling in the 
midst of mysteries, moral, material, and spiritual. It 
is natural that men should go on guessing about these 
riddles, and natural that their guesses should follow 
and resemble each other. Just as the belief in official 
religion is waning in Europe, just as the Christian 
faith, as commonly held, is ceasing to be as powerful 
as of old in governing the world, people come forward 
with a variety of fresh proposals and patent religions. 

The peculiarity of these is that they satisfy the per- 

sons who introduce them, and the peculiarity of the 

persons who introduce them is that they think this 
an adequate proof of the correctness of their ideas. 

In a recent novel one particular shade of Theism was 

demonstrated correct, because it was good enough for 

the hero, and it was good enough for the hero, because 
it was good enough for his college tutor. Mr. Laurence 

Oliphant’s ‘Scientific Religion’’ is an extremely 

obscure statement of ideas, which are good enough 

for him, of dreams which have haunted Yogis and 

Medicine-men, Rabbis and Mystics, and Mr. Harris. 

Of Mr. Oliphant’s book it is necessary to speak with 

the respect due to one who has made sacrifices for 

his ideas, who is honest and ingenious, if all too 
inadequately learned and inadequately critical. He 
sees with perfect clearness the excessively unsatis- 
factory condition of the world. If we all lived lives 
of ideal excellence, no such condition of things could 
exist; and, to live lives of ideal excellence, an 
adequate religion is the only possible general motive. 
Observing this, Mr. Oliphant has also remarked a vast 
agitation in what he thinks is an actual invisible 
world, the world of unseen agencies, spirits, if we are 
to use the word, which he supposes to be pressing on 
us from all sides. About fourteen years ago ‘‘ The 
consciousness of the sympneumatic presence was first 
awakened in the organism of a devout pure-minded 
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woman of about sixty-five years of age. - as 
the inauguration of a new revelation on the subject 

Almost immediately on the sympneumatic 
descent, above alluded to, taking place, many per- 
sons, myself and wife among the number, became 
conscious of it." We do not profess to understand 
what a ‘‘ sympneumatic descent”’ may be, except that 
it is the introduction, from without, of moral atoms, 
which are sentient beings, into the human system. 
Apparently, Mr. Oliphant’s own invaders are “ exqui- 
sitely formed bisexual beings, which were distributed 
after the death of Christ, though “ their existence was 
one of the secrets known to the ancients.” If we do 
not misunderstand Mr. Oliphant, the proper inspira- 
tion which is the secret of religion can only be 
attained by man and woman through joint efforts. 
The training, he says, is severe, ‘‘as, for instance, 
when two young people, who are both in quest of this 
pearl of great price, and who are passionately 
attached to each other, feel that they must marry if 
they would win it, and yet never know in this life 
what the marriage relation, as commonly understood, 
is.’ We shall endeavor to be serious; in dealing with 
Mr. Oliphant it is only the courtesy of criticism. ‘‘ Or 
the discipline may consist in intimacies which, though 
pure and innocent, are calculated to arouse jealousy 
in quarters where it would be legitimate under ordi- 
nary circumstances,”’ Perhaps this kind of discipline 
had better be avoided. At all events, the man who 
is perfect in this discipline ceases to know what it is 
to be in love. He (and she) are now in a position to 
begin the reconstruction of society, and, what is more 
important for us, are able to discover and communi- 
cate the secret of scientific religion. 

Scientific religion, then, is the secret which Mr. 
Oliphant communicates. The manner of the com- 
munication is what he calls ‘inspirational.’ The 
pages in which this is explained are of some interest. 
The public is very curious about methods of compo- 
sition. All that most authors can tell the public is 
this—they conceive an idea or a situation, then study 
it; they think it out; they accumulate materials by read- 
ing and observation; they arrange the whole mentally ; 
they then sit down and write. The brain being stimu- 
lated by the exercise of composition, new ideas enter it 
asif given from without. When these are fresh, numer- 
ous, true, and harmonious in expression, the result is 
called a work of genius, as if it were composed by 
some separate spiritual entity which dictates to the 
writer. Of course ‘“‘genius’’ is a mere way of talking, 
and the sense of having ideas “given” is only the 
result of their swift unexpected development in the 
thought. So, at least, most authors would think, but 
Mr. Oliphant’s method and theory are quite different. 
We quote his own statement :— 


I had been conscious for some months in the 
summer of 1882 that a book was taking form within 
my brain, though I could obtain no clear idea of its 
nature—and indeed the same experience has preceded 
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the pages I am now penning—when I decided one 
day to attempt a beginning, and trust to the inspira- 
tion of the hour to carry me on, as I am now doing. 
I had scarcely written the first sentence and begun 
the second, when the ideas which had presented them- 
selves on taking up my pen, suddenly left me, and 
my mind became a sheet of blank paper. I remarked 
upon this to my wife, who was sitting in the room, 
and reading what I had written, asked her if she 
could finish the sentence; this, without a moment’s 
hesitation, she had no difficulty in doing. I now most 
laboriously began another, but soon the same 
difficulty presented itself, which was solved in the 
same way. I found it hopeless to try and write 
another work. I therefore said to my wife that it was 
she evidently who was intended to write the book, and 
begged her to continue to dictate to me. To this at 
first she objected, on the ground of a want of literary 
practice, of material, and of capacity to treat properly 
so profound a subject; but she finally consented to 
try, and for a couple of hours dictated to me slowly, 
but without hesitation or correction. 


Mr. Oliphant’s new book was written in the same 
fashion. But Mr. Oliphant, feeling that ‘‘a book was 
taking form in his mind,” felt it necessary to with- 
draw to a house on Mount Carmel, and to work in the 
room where Mrs. Oliphant died. His thoughts (or 
her thoughts) were then “ projected into his mind with 
the greatest rapidity.”’ 

We regret that the inspirational method of writing 
is not justified by its results. The sentences are 
inordinately long and often obscurely complicated, as 
Mr. Oliphant himself seems to be aware. The 
arrangement is as good as no arrangement at all. 
Mr. Oliphant constantly insists that the religion of the 
future ‘‘ will be founded on personal experience and 
personal revelation.” To get these revelations, and 
to get them 77gh¢—for wrong revelations will be sug- 
gested by ‘“infernals’’ on the loose—will prove to 
every man and woman a most difficult task. So we 
read, and we expect to be told exactly how to set 
about securing personal revelations and what “ efforts 
of verification’’ we are to make. Not at all. Mr. 
Oliphant leaps to a chapter on ‘‘ The Generation of 
Universes.” This is an example of the chaotic 
method, or lack of method, which makes this book so 
unreadable. 

Another objection to the “inspirational” style we 
would offer. It is independent of knowledge, of 
scholarship. Mr. Oliphant occasionally touches on 
the science of religion. He takes the ‘‘ Hibbert Lec- 
tures’ seriously. His remarks on Professor Sayce’s 
ideas about Babylonian religion are wholly untainted 
by an acquaintance with M. Oppert’s objections. 
This would not be odd if Mr. Oliphant were not an 
‘‘ inspirational” writer, because M. Oppert’s censures 
had not been published when “Scientific Religion” 
was composed. But then an inspirational writer 
should know more than other people—should know 
what M. Oppert knows. Otherwise, as the man in 
Voltaire says, ‘Is it worth while to have a guardian 
spirit,” and private information ? 

Mr. Oliphant’s whole work depends on his private 
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information. There may be moral atoms, there may 
be “‘infernals” and “celestials’’ all around us; there 
may be people whose sensations give them knowledge 
to us quite unknown. That knowledge may be cor- 
rect. But one thing undeniably certain is that the 
source of inspiration, whatever else it knows, does not 
know Greek. Mr. Oliphant’s is ‘‘ Lady’s Greek, 
without the accents.” He criticizes the rendering of 
the Lord's Prayer, and yet this is how he quotes a line 
from an Orphic hymn :— 


Zev¢ ddonv yeveto, Zeve au3pwrog exAyro vuyn. 


“Tgsplain this, men and hangels,’’ as Jeames 
demands. 

The great objection to Mr. Oliphant’s scientific 
religion must be manifest to all. It cannot be 
“‘scientific”’ if it depends, in each case, on personal 
revelation and experience. Everybody who can 
afford it will have his private revelation. They will 
differ considerably. Moreover, only a very few people 
will be able and willing to afford the “ discipline,” the 
sacrifice of time, money, affections, natural impulses, 
which is necessary first for obtaining experience and 
then for verifying revelation. What are the multitude 
todo? They will have to do without personal exper- 
ience, and to settle on some form of faith and practice 
which rests on the testimony and authority of others. 
We personally cannot accept Mr. Oliphant’s revela- 
tions, because we know for certain that his Greek is 
unsound, and we have a perfectly different theory o¢ 
myths from that on which he bases a doctrine of 
the universe. As for his theory of Christ and of 
sentient moral atoms he offers no proof, he se’s it out 
as an hypothesis. How are we to know whether this 
causa be vera causa? How are we to distinguish 
sympneuma from hysterics? We like not Mr. Harris’s 
security, nor Mme. Blavatsky’s. We distrust Mr. 
Oliphant’s mystical interpretation of the letter of 
Scripture, just as we mistrust Porphyry’s mystical in- 
terpretation of the letter of Homer. Mr. Oliphant’s 
remarks are much on a level with the De Antro 
Nympharum. There is a place in his system for all 
old fancies and new, Bryant, Porphyry, Mme. 
Blavatsky. Professors of every degree, the Psychical 
Society, the guesses of savages at the origin of things, 
all come in, all blend in a theory undemonstrated, 
uncritical, based on subjective experience, real or 
imaginary, or mixed. When we have studied Mr. 
Oliphant, we find ourselves as we found ourselves 
before, ‘‘in this world, the isle of dreams,’’ with no 
guide but the moral consciousness, with no true 
guardian spirits or inspirers but faith, hope, and 
charity. We have no “sensation of the respiratory 
motion, which we have learned to recognize as a 
sympneumatic descent.”” But we have as high an 
appreciation of Mr. Oliphant’s courageous and de- 
voted attempts to reach truth, as we have a low 


opinion of his erudition and his logic. 
Saturday Review. 
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REMEMBER THE ALAMO. 


By Amelia E. Barr. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 


75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The title of Mrs. Barr’s story is nota happy selection. 
The words are a war cry, which had meaning enough 
on the hot plains of Texas in the war with Mexico, 
fifty years ago, but they are Greek to the reader of 
to-day, and an awkward handle by which to take 
hold of a book. The book itself is another of Mrs. 
Barr’s literary successes, illustrating afresh her inven- 
tion, her versatility, her skill of making herself at 
home anywhere, her power of artistically conceiving 
a subject and dramatically treating it, her ability to 
show a historic picture behind or in the midst of 
romantic action, and her strength, grace, and delicacy 
of expression merely as a writer of English. 

We will venture to say that most of the readers of 
‘“‘Remember the Alamo” will lay it down with the 
feeling that it has opened to them an entirely new 
precinct of American history. Fifty years have 
scarcely passed since the events occurred on which the 
story is founded, and they were events within what is 
now our own territory; and yet how foreign and 
remote they seem! 

* * * This is the crowded and busy field which 
Mrs. Barr has entered in her present novel. Its plan 
centers in San Antonio in 1836, at the time of Santa 
Anna’s invasion, the fall of the Alamo, the Goliad 
Massacre, and Sam Houston’s April victory. Santa 
Anna, Houston, the famous Davy Crockett, and other 
veritable personages appear. But the chief interest 
attaches to Dr. Robert Worth and his family, whose 
daughters and their lovers, with the attending by-play, 
furnish the romance of the situation. 

Dr. Worth is an Americian physican long resident 
in San Antonio, a man of years, character, experience, 
and commanding aspect. His wife, whom he loves 
devotedly, is Spanish and a Roman Catholic, an 
attractive woman, but weak and self-indulgent, lean- 
ing with one arm on her maid-servant, Rachela, and 
with the other on her confessor, Fray Ignatius, a wily 
priest. Part of Mrs Barr's object, though perhaps 
only incidentally so, is to present a picture of the 
unscrupulousness of the Roman Catholic Church as 
personified in a father of the Fray Ignatius stripe— 
his tyranny over conscience, his interference with 
domestic relations, his insidious schemes to separate 
wife and children from husband and father, his justi- 
fication of every sort of means by reason of the end 
he has in view. We like to think that the realities of 
such a portrait belong mostly to the past, and are 
destined to fade entirely away. 

Dr. Worth’s sons are heartily enlisted in the Texan 
cause, and his lovely daughters, Antonia and Isabel, 
sympathetically so, partly by reason of inherited or 
acquired convictions, and partly, doubtless, because 
of the partisanship of their lovers, Dare Grant and 
Don Luis, both of whom are actively at service in the 
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Texan cause. All this is greatly to the good mother’s 
horror, whose Mexican antecedents and religious 
faith make all Americans and all Protestants traitors 
and heretics. 

This blended atmosphere of political and ecclesias- 
tical feuds, hatred, and contention, pervades the 
domestic life of the book throughout, and is powerfully 
wrought. So are the scenes in San Antonio, the 
whole Texan landscape whenever it appears, the 
figures of the wily priest and his confederate, Rachela, 
and the charming characters and aspect of Antonia 
and Isabel. 


‘‘Remember the Alamo” is a thorough-going 
historical novel, but there is little to be seen of its 
historical framework. The skeleton of fact is well 
clothed with the warm flesh of the imagination. The 
pedagogue is well hidden in the romancer. The 
style is spirited, vivid, even brilliant; naturalness and 
artistic truth pervade it; the characters are no puppets 
—not even the real personages; and Dr. Worth and 
the members of his family have a life-likeness which 
leads one to ask if they too are fact and not fiction. 

Literary World. 


LAFAYETTE. 

THE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE, THE KNIGHT OF LIBERTY 
iN Two WorLps AND Two CENTURIES. By Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer. Fully illustrated. &I2mo, Sold 
Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

This is in many respects a new life—new in the sen e 

that it offers information not previously published or 

not generally accessible. Of course, those who read 

French will find ample materials in the ‘‘ Mémoires, 

correspondance et manuscrits’’ of Lafayette pub- 

lished soon after his death. Lafayette is of permanent 
interest in American history as the one man who 
exemplified and illustrated in a striking manner the 
close connection between the American Revolution 
and that of France. Our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence might have been written by a Frenchman, and 
shows that the philosophy of Rousseau, itself the 
legitimate outcome of English sensism as represented 
by Locke and Hume, had exerted some considerable 
influence upon the leading minds of this country. In 

1777 Lafayette arrived, and placed his wealth and his 

social position—two points greatly valued by all 

Americans—at the service of our patriots. The 

patriots gave him a cool reception. When the young 

nobleman offered to serve at his own risk, Congress 
made him a major-general—all that could be done at 
the time. Washington immediately made the young 
man a member of his family at headquarters. It 
seems, however, that his own family was unwilling to 
entrust Lafayette with large sums of money. In fact, 
they were violently angry. At Brandywine Lafayette 
earned the command of a division, and later on 
helped in forcing the English to surrender at York- 
town. In France, as we all know, he was less 
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fortunate, the French Revolution leading to the 
despotism of Napoleon, and this to the restoration of 
the Bourbons. He represented, perhaps better than 
any other man, the best outcome of the French eight- 
eenth-century ideas of liberty, honor, and ambition. 
For this reason he was indifferent to power. Perhaps 
he overrated the motives of men. He believed in 
‘‘innate ideas;” but he placed duty above interest. 
He disliked social conventionalities as a matter of 
law, yet appreciated the realities of society. He was 
the friend of popular education; but his ideas did not 
prevent him from owning slaves that he might 
educate them for freedom. Mrs. Farmer’s account of 
Lafayette is readable, vivid, true, and fills an important 
vacancy in our popular literature ; for it happens that 
a good biography of the great and good Frenchman 
was wanting. The book lacks an index. Mrs. Farmer 
proves by this volume that she is capable of good 
work. Boston Beacon. 


DOROTHY OSBORNE’S LOVE LETTERS, 


LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE TO SIR WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, 1652-54. Edited by Edward Abbott Parry. 
With portraits, 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.90; by 
mail $2.06. 

This is a book of rare and distinguished aspect. At 
once it attracts attention and wins respect by certain 
outward signs of inward quality, which have as much 
to do with the recommendation of a volume as of a 
man. What looks like hand-made paper, with a 
delightfully rough surface, ragged edges in a genuine 
state of nature, a large, clear type, and a perfectly 
plain cover in French gray with a paper label on the 
back—these features contribute to the quiet elegance 
of one of the most elegant of recent books; a book 
to satisfy the exactions of a connoisseur. 

Dorothy Osborne was the wife of Sir William 
Temple, an English statesman and diplomatist of the 
seventeenth century. Their characters and lives are 
sufficiently important to have been the subject of 
Macaulay’s pen in one of his vivid biographical 
memoirs. Sir William was born in 1628, studied for 
two years at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, set out 
on travel, and on his way to France, in the Isle of 
Wight, fell curiously in with this daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborne. Miss Dorothy was then twenty-one, he 
twenty. ‘She,’ to quote Macaulay, “is said to have 
been handsome, and there remains abundant proof 
that she possessed an ample share of the dexterity, 
the vivacity, and the tenderness of her sex.” A 
courtship began, but the prospects of the lovers were 
not bright. Sir William’s father had different and 
more ambitious designs for his son,and Miss Dorothy 
was surrounded with suitors on all sides, chief of 
whom was Henry Cromwell. For nearly seven 


years Sir William wooed before he won this lady fair. 
An active correspondence filled the time, he leading 
a rambling life meanwhile, sometimes on the Conti- 
nent, sometimes in Ireland, sometimes in London. 
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His letters are lost, but hers are preserved. Their 
marriage took place at last about 1654, and she lived 
till 1695. Husband, wife, and children all lie buried 
on the north side of the nave of Westminster Abbey. 

A. D. 1652-54—it was the era of the Commonwealth, 
Oliver Cromwell Protector, John Milton his private 
secretary. Van Tromp was fighting the naval battles 
of the Dutch. Roger Williams was stirring up com- 
motion in Rhode Island, Mazarin was entering Paris. 
Fénelon was just born. Inigo Jones was just dead. 
The Dutch were colonizing the Cape of Good Hope. 
Such was the age of the world out of which this book 
tears a leaf of private letters. 

The story of Dorothy Osborne was told two years 
ago in the English Illustrated Magazine. So told, it 
fell into the hands of one of her admirers, who, having 
access to the original letters, made accurate and 
reverent copies of each one, down to the minutest 
detail. Research into historical particulars followed. 
And now we have the letters in full—Dorothy’s to her 
lover, Sir William—accompanied with much critical 
and biographical comment. The arrangement is 
peculiar. We are not sure that we like it. The 
editor has ‘‘a holy horror”’ of foot-notes. We have 
not. Good foot-notes are often the best part of a 
book. The abundant matter, which most editors 
would have put into foot-notes, Mr. Parry has put into 
prefatory notes, one long one, in smaller type, pre- 
fixed to every letter. These notes are full of 
genealogical particulars with reference to all persons 
mentioned; and the letters, with the notes, carry the 
reader far into the interior of high life in England, 
two hundred and thirty years ago. Great toil has 
manifestly been expended upon these notes, and the 
personal information they accumulate is immense. 

The seat of the Osbornes was at Chicksands Priory, 
in Bedfordshire, a low-built ‘‘sacro-secular’’ edifice, 
originally a nunnery, situated “on a slight eminence, 
with gently rising hills at a short distance behind, and a 
brook running to join the river Ivel, thence the 
German Ocean, along the valley in front of the 
house.” Here lived the gentle Dorothy, and here 
she wrote these letters. 

One has first to work up an interest in Dorothy's 
personal history in order to find an interest in her 
letters. They would not detain us long if we did not 
know something of the disposition, family condition, 
and romantic fortunes of her who wrote them. But 
once filling the mind with a sense of the times in 
which they were written, and with the picture of the 
lovers between whom they passed, we look them over 
with a tender curiosity. They are marked by intel- 
ligence, feeling, and the quaintness of their age. 
They breathe the spirit of the universal human heart, 
whose voice when touched by the master passion is 
always the same. How natural this bit of eagerness : 

I did not sleep so well but that I chid my maid for 


waking me in the morning, till she stopped my mouth 
with saying she had letters for me. I had not patience 
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to stay till I could rise, but made her tie up all the 
curtains to let in the light; and among some others I 
found my dear letter that was first to be read, and 


which made all the rest not worth the reading. * * *° 


Portraits of Dorothy and Sir William accompany 
the book. The latter is after the painting by Sir Peter 
Lely. There is also an index. The loving and 
patient care with which the letters have been prepared 
for publication is most creditable, as is the generous 
workmanship with which they have been printed. A 
great many readers who are interested in history 
more than in-fiction, in persons more than in philoso- 
phies, in life more than ‘in the science of life, will 
greatly enjoy these letters, and feel that they are 
introduced by them to a true and worthy woman 
whom it is a privilege to know, and through her made 
better acquainted with England at a vital point. 

Literary World. 


AN ICELAND FISHERMAN. 


By Pierre Loti. Translated from the French by 
Clara Cadiot, 16mo, Sold by Wanamaker, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 68 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

France at the upper extremity of its western coast 

throws out a bold and rocky horn of territory into the 

Atlantic. The shore line of this triangular promon- 

tory is at least half a thousand miles in length, and 

is deeply indented by bays and harbors. Inland the 
territory is broken into abrupt hills and narrow val- 
leys, diversified with broad and desolate heaths, 
enlivened with ruined and solitary castles, patched 
with gloomy forests, and populated with a ragged 
people, mostly seafaring, whose harsh Celtic dialect 
presents a strange contrast to the glib French of the 
further interior. This is Brittany of old, neighbor 
of Normandy, now divided into the Departments of 

Finnisterre, Cotes du Nord, Morbihan, and Ile et 

Vilaine. And here the scene of M. Pierre Loti’s 

romantic, picturesque, and pathetic tale is laid. 

M. Pierre Loti, as he calls himself (Julien Viaud is 
his true name), we met a few weeks since in that 
striking book of Eastern sketches, ‘‘ From Lands of 
Exile.” With those exuberant, glowing, pulsating 
pages of description in mind we should open another 
book by the same hand with expectation. But willa 
consummate artist in form and color necessarily write 
a good novel? And willan author who is at home 
in the fervid East easily adapt himself to the conditions 
of the icy North? For to the icy North this story of 
‘* An Iceland Fisherman”’ seems to take us; but only 
seems, for Yann Gaos is not an Icelander, but a brave 
and hardy Breton lad, Long Yann as they called 
him, who sailed away every year on the “ Marie,” a 
fishing smack, Captain Guermeur, for a cruise in the 
stormy and perilous Northern seas. Little Sylvestre 
is his special shipmate on these summer voyages, and 
Gaud, Gaud Mével, is the pretty Breton girl whom he 
has left behind him. 
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Yann is Breton for Jean and Gaud is Breton for 
Daisy. 

It is Gaud, however, who is the lover, not Yann. 
Yann, shy, awkward, blushing, is wedded to the sea, 
and has no thoughts of love and marriage; Gaud, on 
the other hand, sweet, fresh, pure maiden as she is, 
has lost her’heart to this tall, strong, manly sailor- 
boy, and in her naive simplicity is desperate to win 
him. She is rich, in a peasant’s way, and he is poor, 
and his consciousness of this diversity in their con- 
ditions is a further bar to his honest ambition. 

Meantime little Sylvestre is drafted into the navy, 
and goes away to China seas on the Tonquin Expe- 
dition. 

Now the reader has before him the three sets of 
scenery which M. Loti employs in this book: the 
sunny ruggedness of the Breton coast, the fogs and 
gales of the North Sea, with its refuges in Norwegian 
fjords and its outlook toward Iceland, and the hot 
tropical expanses of Anam and the China Sea. 

The sea is M. Loti’s home, and he is as truly a 
master in description of it as Mr. Clark Russell, 
though in a different way. His marine landscapes 
are strong and vivid, and whether you are rocking 
with Yann in ‘“ La Marie” or the ‘‘ Léopoldine”’ under 
the midnight sun, or rolling with little Sylvestre on 
his homeward voyage over the Indian Ocean in the 
hospital troop ship, in either case you are at sea 
almost more than in the mere imagination. 

But in Brittany and among the Bretons M. Loti is 
also at home, and it would be hard to surpass his 
pictures of Paimpol—which might be Paimpot, and 
Ploubazlanec, and Pors Even, and Brest; with Gaud 
and the fisher folk in their simple cabins and humble 
life, with M. Mével, the freebooter, who had made his 
fortune out of the sea, with old Granny Moan and her 
affection for Sylvestre, with the roistering sailors in 
the inns, with the crews of the ships getting ready to 
sail, and with the families of the absent ones gathered 
on the headlands to watch for their return. 

As striking an example as any of these Breton 
scenes is the following, in which Gaud, after the loss 
of everything, is seen living with old Granny Moan 
at Ploubazlanec. Little Sylvestre is dead. Yann is 
away on one of his long voyages tothe north. The 
sorrow in the old woman’s heart and the hunger in 
the young woman’s heart bind them together. 

Literary World. 


=A fine portrait of George Sand with some of her 
hitherto unpublished letters is to be found in the new 
Revue Universelle [lustrée. 


=M. Zotenburg, keeper of MSS., at the Oriental 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, lately purchased two 
volumes of Arabic Tales, which were copied in the 
beginning of this century from an MS. written in 1703. 
In one of these is the long lost original, in Arabic of 
Aladdin. 
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=Lady Brassey’s ‘“‘ Last Voyage” is about to appear 
in a richly illustrated form in England. 


=Friedrich Hofmann, the German poet and author, 
also editor-in-chief of the Gartenlaube, died lately 
in Paris. 

=A marble tablet, bearing a medallion of Goethe, 
has been put up on the Brenner Pass, to celebrate his 
journey to Italy. 


=Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is to translate Sefior 
Valdés’ latest novel, ‘‘El Cuarto Poder,” (‘‘ The 
Fourth Estate ”’ ). 


=Shorthouse, the author of ‘ John Inglesant,’’ has 
finished a novel, ‘‘ The Countess Eve,’’ which will 
appear at Christmas time. 


=Miss Edna Lyall devoted the profits of her most 
popular novel to the purchase of a peal of bells for 
the village church at Eastbourne, England. 


=Mrs. Wistar has just completed the translation of 
another of E. Marlitt’s German novels, which is 
published under the title of ‘‘ The Owl's Nest.” 


=General Greely has written for Scribner a paper 
on ‘‘ Winter Climate and Winter Resorts,’’ a com- 
panion to his summer article. It will appear in 


November. 


=Dr. McCook’s popular book, ‘‘ The Tenants of 
an Old Farm,” has been issued this year at a reduced 
price, in order that it may obtain a still wider 
circulation. 


=John Habberton has written for Lippincott's 
Magazine a story to run through six numbers of that 
periodical, entitled, ‘‘ At Last, or Six Days in the Life 
of a Governess.”’ 


=Clark Russell, whose stirring tales of the sea 
everyone who reads enjoys, is a martyr to gout and 
rheumatism, and cannot use a pen. His stories are 
written down by his son, at the father’s dictation. 


=Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s new novel, ‘‘ The Master 
of Ballantrae,” will begin to appear in the November 
number of Scribner's Magazine, and will go on late 
into 1889. It will be illustrated by Mr. William Hole, 
A, R.S. A. 


=Roberts Brothers are to publish, in time for 
Christmas, a fairy tale called ‘‘ Prince Vance,”’ written 
just before her, death, by Eleanor Putnam in 
collaboration with her husband, Arlo Bates. The 
book will be illustrated by Frank Myrick. 


=Robert Browning, Henry Irving, Algernon C. 
Swinburne, Edmund !Gosse, Lord Coleridge, James 
Russell Lowell, and others have formed a committee 
to arrange for the erection of a memorial to 
Christopher Marlowe, the forerunner of Shakespeare. 
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=Dr. Matthew Woods of Philadelphia, has almost 
ready for the press, a book descriptive of his rambles 
through Europe without a guide. It promises to be 
more than a book of travels. The first edition on 
large paper and special binding, is already subscribed 
for to the extent of four hundred copies. 


=Miss Katharine Wormeley, the translator of the 
edition of ‘‘ Balzac,” published by Roberts Brothers, 
is the daughter of Rear-Admiral Ralph R. Wormeley, 
of the British Navy. Her maternal grandfather was 
a brother of the American Commodore Preble. Miss 
Wormley is now translating ‘‘ Louis Lambert,” and 
‘* Seraphita.”’ 


=The Boston Herald says that seventy per cent. of 
the books taken from the Boston public library are 
fiction and juvenile works. ‘Ben Hur” is the most 
popular book in that department ; eight or ten copies 
of it are catalogued. Some of the other books in 
constant demand just now are ‘“‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii,’”” Drummond's ‘“ Natural Law,” Stevens's 
“ Around the World on a Bicycle,” and “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 


=The Bodleian has issued a prospectus of its 
proposed series of fac-similes. The first three re- 
productions will be those of the celebrated MS. 
commonly known as the Czedmon MS., 232 pages 
to be issued in twelve parts; ‘‘Ars moriendi | that is 
to saye the craft for to deye for the helthe of mannes 
sowle.”’ (Supposed to have been printed by Caxton, 
in 1491, and to be unique.) 


=The Pope Loan Museum, at Twickenham, has 
been a pecuniary as well as a literary success. After 
all expenses are paid there will remain a handsome 
sum to be handed over to the trustees of the Twicken- 
ham Free Library, for the foundation of the proposed 
Popean collection, to which several editions have 
already been presented. 


=With Zola finishing a work that the Chevalier 
Bayard might own, de Maupassant walking the 
French prisons for material with which to work out a 
psychical romance on crime, and the promise that 
Daudet is to issue in November another volume of his 
reminiscences, entitled ‘‘Souvenirs d'un Homme 
de Lettres,” we may count on some interesting 
French literature for the winter. Critic. 


=Lightly as I have spoken of old books, there yet 
lingers with me a superstitious reverence for literature 
of all kinds. A bound volume hasa charm in my 
eyes similar to what scraps of manuscripts possess for 
a good Mussulman. He imagines that those wind- 
wafted records are perhaps hallowed by some sacred 
verse; and I that every new book or antique one 
may contain the ‘‘open sesame ”’—the spell to dis- 
close treasures hidden in some unsuspected caves of 
truth. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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=Mr. Leland is revising the ‘‘ Ballads of Hans 
Breitmann”’ for a new edition, and adding a number 
of new Anglo-German poems. 


=Under the title of ‘ International Statesmen 
Series,’ J. B. Lippincott Co., have begun the publi- 
cation of a series of biographical studies, edited by 
Lloyd C. Sanders. The first volume is ‘ Lord 
_ Beaconsfield,” by T. E. Kebbel; among the others 
will be ‘‘ Viscount Palmerston,”’ by Lloyd C. Sanders; 
*‘O'Connell;”” by J. A. Hamilton; ‘‘ Prince Metter- 
nich,” by Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I.; ‘‘ Peel,” by 
F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; 
‘Lord Bolingbroke,”’ ‘‘ William Pitt,’”’ “Charles James 
Fox,” ‘‘ The Marquis of Wellesley,” ‘‘ The Prince 
Consort,”’ ‘‘ Lord Dalhousie,” ‘Earl Russell,” ‘‘ Lord 
Derby,” ‘“ Prince Gortschakoff,” ‘‘Gambetta,’’ and 
others. 


=Richard Whitlock, M. D., considered books to 
be the best furniture, for saith he: ‘‘ They are for 
company, the best friends; in doubts, counsellors; 
in damps, comforters; Time’s prospective; the home 
traveller's ship or house ; the busie man’s best recrea- 
tion; the opiate of idle wearinesse; the mindes best 
ordinary, Nature’s garden, and Seed Plot of Immortal- 
ity ; Time spent (needlessly) from them is consumed, 
but with them twice gained; Time captivated and 
snatched from thee by incursions of business, thefts of 
visitants, or by thy owne carlessnesse lost, is by these 
redeemed; in life they are the soule’s viaticum, and 
against Death its cordialle. As they that are wise, 
doe not forthwith drinke of every fountaine, because 
some bring health, some bring a seemly countenance, 
and some bring destruction; so it is not safe to read 
every booke, because as out of some thou maist sucke 
a good disposition of minde, so out of others lust; 
out of others ambition is drawne.” Wiéit's Academy. 


=Seldom had “the reaper whose name is Death” 
gathered such illustrious harvests as between Decem- 
ber 1880 and April 1882. In the first month of this 
period George Eliot passed away; in the ensuing 
February Carlyle followed ; in April Lord Beaconsfield 
died, deplored by his party, not unregretted by his 
country ;in February of the following year Longfellow 
was Carried to the tomb; in April Rossetti was laid 
to rest by the sea, and the pavement of Westminster 
Abbey was disturbed to receive the dust of Darwin. 
And now Emerson lay down in death beside the 
painter of man and searcher of nature, the English- 
Oriental statesman, the poet of the plain man and the 
poet of the artist, and the prophet whose name is in- 
dissolubly linked with his own. All these men passed 
into eternity laden with the spoils of Time; but of 
none of them could it be said, as of Emerson, that 
the most shining intellectual glory and the most 
potent intellectual force of a continent had departed 
along with him. 


From Dr. Garnett's'‘Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.” 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column. 


C. E. S.— 

The Phonographic Magazine, monthly, published in 
Cincinnati, is $1.50 a year. 

* Plain Talk,” a small text book giving styles for corres- 
pondence is published in the Benn Pitman series; price, 45 
cents. 

The Benn Pitman system is considered by the majority to 
be the best, although the Graham system is nearly equal 
to it. 


A. M. B.— 

‘“‘ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,” is a religious poem in 
twelve parts, by Edward Henry Bickersteth, M. A, It was 
first published in London in 1866, You can find it at any 
good bookstore. The price is about 80 cents. 


J. H.C— 
Leusden’s Greek and Latin Testament is a very good one. 
You can obtain it at John Wanamaker's, Price, $1.30. 


T.S— 
You will find a full account of the ‘‘ Underground Road,” 
in the Jndianapolis News, for September the 8th. 


R. H. M.— 

‘Figures and Flowers for Serious Souls”’ is a volume of 
poems, the author of which is a young lady named Laura 
Hope Fisher. Miss Fisher does not announce to her pub- 
lishers any intentions of soon bringing out a new work. 


M. H. H.— 

Messrs, T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia, are the 
publishers of “‘ Rondah; or, Thirty-Three Years in a Star,” 
by Florence Carpenter Dieudonné. The price of the book 
is seventy cents. 


Cc. C.— 

The publishers of the Aldine Poets announce them as 
complete and unabridged in every case. This edition 
is published in England, but can be procured for you by 
Messrs. Scribner and Welford, New York, or by any other 
importers. We can also highly recommend the Riverside 
edition, edited by Prof. Francis J. Child of Harvard. The 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, say 
that “it is supposed to be the most complete and best 
edition of British poets ever made. If there are any 
expurgations we are not aware of them.”’ 


M. E, M.— 

Jean Ingelow was born at Boston, England, in 1830. She 
was drawn to the production of poetry by the influence of 
the early work of Tennyson and Browning. Miss Ingelow 
may be termed an idyllic lyrist, her lyrical pieces having 
always much idyllic beauty, and being more original than 
her efforts in other directions. ‘Songs of Seven,” “ The 
High Tide,” and “Divided” are among her best poems. 
The g in Ingelow is pronounced as 7, 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S. 


Henry III, KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND; HIS 
CouRT AND TIMES, From numerous unpublished 
sources, By Martha Walker Freer. In three volumes, 
8vo, $5.50; by mail, $6.19. 


HISTORY OF TENNESSEE. The making of a State. By 
James Phelan. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF CLINTON BOWEN FISK. With a brief 
sketch of John A. Brooks. By Alphonso A. Hopkins. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


This biography of General Clinton B. Fisk, Presi- 
dential nominee of the Prohibition party, prepared 
(with the General's approval) by Professor Hopkins, 
who has enjoyed free access to all the General's 
private papers, is very accurate and complete. It is 
the record of a self-made man; the biography of a 
typical American life; a charming story, reaching 
from the log-cabin of a pioneer to positions of national 
honor. Contains also a short biography of John A. 
Brooks, the Vice-Presidential nominee of the Prohibi- 
tion party. Publishers Weekly. 


THE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE, THE KNIGHT OF LIBERTY 
IN Two WoRLDS AND Two CENTURIES. By Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer. Fully illustrated. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 


See review in this number. 


LIFE OF GENERAL BEN HARRISON. By General 
Lew Wallace, author of ‘Ben Hur.’’ Also, LIFE oF 
Hon, Levi P. Morton, By George Alfred Townsend 
(Gath). Fully illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. By mail, $1.69. 


As with most campaign biographies, the excuse for 
all shortcomings is put forward that it was rushed 
through the hands of author and publisher with 
lightning speed. In this case the whole book was 
planned and written in a month—an extraordinary 
feat, even when it is considered that liberal extracts 
from speeches and letters aid greatly in filling the 
volume. General Wallace was chosen by General 
Harrison as the man whom he preferred as _ bio- 
grapher, and was furnished by him with some 
of the material used. Sothe book is justly called 
an authentic and authorized work. The story of 
Harrison’s ancestry, youth, legal practice, military 
career, and political successes is told with full 
but not tiresome detail. As in his novels, General 
Wallace writes succinctly, clearly, and vididly. The 
many utterances by which General Harrison has put 
himself on record on such questions as the tariff, civil 
service reform, contract labor, foreign policy, the 
Irish question, and so on, are grouped in the latter 
part of the book, and will doubtless furnish good 
campaign material for one party, and possibly for 
both. The volume is illustrated by a steel engraved 
portrait and several wood-cuts. Christian Union. 


Famous AMERICAN STATESMEN. By Sarah K. Bolton, 
with portraits. 12mo. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
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TOWARDS A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; FROM THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER, By 
Henry Morley. English Writers Series, Vol. III. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Takes into view the condition of literature on 
the Continent, the trouvéres and troubadours, the 
“‘Nibelungen Lied”” and Minnesanger, and the 
Italian Revival with Frederick II. and Dante. The 
foreign field is entered, however, only to shed needed 
light on the sources and course of English literature, 
and the bulk of the volume deals in an encyclopedic 
way with the chronicles, romances, and Welsh tales, 
and more particularly with Layamon, Walter Map, 
and Roger Bacon. The extracts given are fewer than in 
the previous volumes. The three volumes now issued 
make a natural division of the subject of English 
literature, and are by themselves an admirable résumé 
of its least accessible portion. Nation. 


BOSWELL’s LIFE OF JOHNSON. Including Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary 
of a Journey into North Wales. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C. L. New cheaper edition, in six 
volumes, with portraits. 8vo, uncut edges, $10.80. 


LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Richard 
Garnett, LL.D. Great Writers Series, 16mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 43 cents. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Mospy’s War REMINISCENCES AND STUART'S 
CAVALRY CAMPAIGN. By John S. Mosby. Illustrated, 
8vo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.55. 


An ATTEMPT 


GETTYSBURG MADE PLAIN. A succinct account of 
the campaign and battles, with the aid of one diagram 
and twenty-nine maps. By Abner Doubleday. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 


SocItAL LIFE IN GREECE, FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 
DER. By J. P. Mahaffy. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 


PICTURES FROM ITALY. By Charles Dickens. Rout- 
ledge’s Pocket Library. 32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 34 
cents. Gilt top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 49 
cents, 


RELIGION. 


THE VICTORY OF THE Cross. Sermons preached 
during Holy Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. By 
Breoke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. t2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; OR, HIGHER POSSIBILITIES 
oF LIFE AND PRACTICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL Forces. By Laurance Oliphant. With an 
Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
New edition. 8vo, $5.12; by mail, $5.32. 


See review in this number. 
ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


THE NATIONAL REVENUES. A Collection of Papers 
by American Economists. Edited by Albert Shaw, 


Ph, D. With an introduction, and an appendix of 
statistical tables. 16mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents. 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE FREE LIsT, as contained in Act of March 3, 
1883; also, THE HAWAIIAN RECIPROCITY TREATY, and 
extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. 
Indexed, 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


MOoLLy BisHop’s FAMILY. By Catherine Owen, author 
of *‘ Gentle Breadwinners,’’ etc. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents, 
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THE FEDERALIST. A Commentary on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Being a collection of essays 
written in support of the Constitution agreed upon 
September 17, 1787, by the Federal Convention. Re- 
printed from the original text of Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay, and James Madison, Edited by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


This is the twenty-fifth reprint of the historically 
celebrated essays written in support of the United 
States Constitution of 1787. The men who penned 
them were the fathers of the American Republic, 
Hamilton being Secretary to the Treasury, and Jay, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in Washington's 
Government, and Madison succeeding Jefferson as 
fourth President. Of the essays, by far the greater 
number are by Hamilton, who contributed fifty-one 
out of the total of eighty-five. Jay wrote five ; Madison 
fourteen. The authorship of the remaining twelve 
essays is disputed. London Bookseller. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL Economy. By Edwin Can- 
nan, M. A, 16mo, boards, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


POETRY. 


Lays AND Lyrics. By Clement Scott. Routledge’s 
Pocket Library. 32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 34 cents; 
gilt top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 49 cents, 


Lava Fires. By Abram Lent Smith. 
by mail, $1.08. 


I2mo, $1.00; 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Vol. 
V. Dramatic Romances. Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


ROMANCES, LyRICS AND SONNETS FROM THE POETIC 
Works OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Uniform 
with “ Lyrics, Idyls and Romances,’ from the Poetic 
works of Robert Browning. 16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 
82 cents. 


PROSE FICTION. 


THE PRrRosE TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
8vo, $2.75; by mail, $3.10. 


3 vols., 


Tom BurTON; OR, THE Days OF 61. ByN. J. W. 
LeCato. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


The “boom” given by Zhe Century's War articles 
to the literature of the Rebellion has awakened 
numberless echoes which take the form and pitch of 
their several sources; by no means, however, grow- 
ing fainter with distance. ‘‘Tom Burton” is a 
pleasantly written tale of love and war, both of which 
end to the apparent satisfaction of the author. The 
operations around Fortress Monroe, including the 
“Battle of the Monitor and the Merrimac,” give a 
substantial background of fact to the story, which 
leaves little to be demanded of the imagination. If 
the author has “views” he has with commendable 
good taste concealed them. Critic. 


Atmost. Anovel. By John S. Shriver. Illustrated. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents, 


Dick BROADHEAD. A tale of perilous adventures. 
By P. T. Barnum. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12, 


THE MIDNIGHT QUEEN. By May Agnes Fleming. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1,13. 


HEROD AND MARIAMNE. A tragedy. By Amélie 
Rives, author of ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead,” etc, 4to, 
boards, 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
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ViTToRIA. By George Meredith. Author's edition, 


12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


EvAN HARRINGTON. By George Meredith. Author’s 
edition, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


They are two the most disparate in tone and treat- 
ment of Meredith’s fine fiction—“ Vittoria,” the tense 
tragedy of a passionate and gifted Italian singer, and 
“Evan Harrington,” a comparatively conventional 
transcript from the romantic life of a noble-minded 
English tradesman. Read together, the eventual 
happiness of Evan is an admirable foil to the tearless 
misery of Vittoria, and they go well together in this 
inexpensive and attractive edition. Philadelphia Press. 


REMEMBER THE ALAMO. By Amelia E. Barr. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


See review in this number. 


I2mo, 


The Barr books may all be said to be ‘‘ worth read- 
ing,” as the phrase goes, and this latest one has a 
share of the familiar merits of its companions. It is 
a tale of the early settling of Florida by the Catholic 
Missions, and it has throughout a tender and poetic 
interest. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


RENEE. By Marian Calvert Wilson. 
by mail, $1.21. 

Rénée’s father, Colonel Thomas Morrell, was a 
Southerner, born on a plantation not far from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Her mother was a French girl 
who her father met after the war in France. She 
died when Rénée was seven years old; her father then 
brought Rénée back to the United States and sought 
seclusion in a little home at the base of the Cumber- 
land Mountains. Here Rénée’s romance begins, 
through a railroad accident, which throws an interest- 
ing young man upon their care. Rénée’s father dies 
suddenly, and she marries the young man and 
accompanies him to New York. A woman makes 
trouble through false representations, and Rénée flies 
from her husband, seeking the protection of her uncle 
in France. A good picture of French domestic life 
and a happy ending embrace all of importance in the 
remainder of the story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


16mo, 


I2mo, $1.10; 


THE REVERBERATOR. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00 
See review in this number. 


IN ALL SHADES. By Grant Allen. Globe Library. 
12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents, 

The island of Trinidad is the scene of this story. 
The motive is to show the unconquerable prejudice all 
West Indians have to any person with even a six- 
teenth part of negro blood in his or her veins. 
Edward Hawthorn, apparently of the purest Anglo- 
Saxon type, educated at Cambridge, and in every 
sense a gentleman, returns with a wifeand an appoint- 
ment to a judgeship to Trinidad against the wishes of 
his father and mother. Heis at once made conscious 
there is something of which he isignorant in his family 
history, as society generally cuts him and his wife. 
When he discovers the terrible taint of negro blood, 
he resolves to stay in Trinidad and live down the 
prejudice. A meditated negro insurrection, scenes 
and characters from the island life, and Hawthorn’s 
bold fight for justice are among the many interesting 
chapters of a very readable book. 


By Henry James. 


Publishers Weekly. 
A collection 


THE MYSTERY OF THE “ OCEAN STAR.” 
of maritime sketches. By W. Clark Russell. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 67 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents, 
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‘‘The Mystery of the Ocean Star"’ is a mere col- 
lection of tales, sketches, and even articles. Among 
these, however, are some which are by no means 
unworthy of the hand that drew ‘‘ The Frozen Pirate.” 
As in that book and elsewhere Mr. Clark Russell has 
not unfrequently over-done description @ /a Mr. 
Black. It is rather odd that a man of Mr. 
Russell's undoubted gifts should give us so much stuff 
like this—‘‘ the sky a hard pale blue, brightening into 
the needle-like scintillations of new tin as it swept out 
of a bald brassy dye round about the sun to the 
sheer white dazzle of the luminary.’’ He has the real 
faculty of the ‘‘ yarn,”’ whether burlesque and comic, 
as in the so-called ‘‘ Long-shoreman's Yarns,” and 
others, or more or less serious, as in the title story 
—a very well told tale of a derelict—in the “ Extra- 
ordinary Adventure of a Chief Mate” on an island 
suddenly upheaved and as suddenly swallowed again 
by an earthquake, in the ‘Luminous Sailor,” a 
really gruesome compound of a true crimp story and 
a practical joke. The papers, which partake more of 
the article kind, on ‘‘ Sea Songs,” and a large number 
of other subjects, are much more unequal, and even 
at their best, of lower value. But the ‘‘ yarns”’ proper 
are good yarns, well spun of right thread. 

Saturday Review. 


THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON. A chapter from a 
family chronicle. By W. J. Knox Little, author of 
“ The Broken Vow,” etc. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 

71 cents. 
Though probably not written with that intent, it is 
a kind of apology to those who saw in ‘“‘ The Broken 
Vow "’ rather too close a following of Mr. Shorthouse ; 
for, though, in a way, a continuation, it is an entirely 
different kind of story. The unwearied caviller will, 
of course, declare that, if there is less mysticism, 
there is more controversy than he likes. It must be 
admitted that the great Canterbury v. Rome question 
comes in not a little. There is, however, a very fair 
allowance of ordinary novel interest, in conducting 
which Canon Knox Little shows, for an amateur, a 
fair proficiency. He has, we think, invented a new 
and much better gesture than the time-honored 
clenching your hands till the nails go into the flesh, 
which is obtrusive, and leaves awkwardly visible 
results. You put the heel of your right boot on your 
left toe and ‘hurt yourself into steadiness of nerve.”’ 
That is good, and we note it for use. It is not so good 
that he should say, ‘‘the Roman Church possesses 
some of the best and some of the worst preachers in 
the world.” It is not alone among churches in that 
respect. London Academy. 


Wuat DREAMS May Come. Aromance. By Frank 
Lin, 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


THE Pot oF Go;p. A story of Fire Island Beach. By 
Edward Richard Shaw. [Illustrated by Hatheway and 
Graves. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Wuy Was IT? By Lewis Benjamin. 
40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 


THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickin- 
son, 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 25 cents, 


I2mo, paper, 


UncLE Tom's TENEMENT. By Alice Wellington 
Rollins. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

Is a novel with a purpose, the latter being the 
illustration of the social mischief growing out of tene- 
ment life. The book is well conceived and well 
written. One of the best things in it is the speech of 
an employer to his men. The address may be found 
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fault with on account of its length, but it is not dull, 
and it puts sound and practical business philosophy 
in atakingway. The tenement-house life is less fully 
exhibited than the author's preface would lead one to 
expect. In fact, it looks as though the interest of the 
plot had rather obscured the original didactic purpose. 
There is some meritorious character study in the story, 
and in more than one instance the author has made 
free with living and well-known people, merely em- 
ploying enough disguise to conceal the fact from 
‘outside barbarians.” It cannot be said that the 
problem discussed is greatly illuminated. What to do 
about the tenements is as much a puzzle at the end 
as at the beginning, the fact that pulling down the 
bad ones and putting decent buildings in their place 
will not remove existing abuses being perhaps the 
most strongly emphasized. It isindeed insisted upon 
that the only way to raise the tenement population is 
to make them want better conditions, and no doubt 
there is sound sense in this. But how the longing for 
better things is to be created and maintained is not 
so clearly shown, and that after all is the main point. 
Such a book, howevez, is calculated to excite reflection 
on the subject, and may, therefore, stimulate invention 
and promote reform. N. Y. Tribune. 


A Devout Lover. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 41 cents; paper, 18 cents ; 
by mail, 19 cents. 

Cannot be commended on the score of morals; it 
dilates on the fascination exerted over a married man 
by a single lady, who in the end is dexterously 
‘“‘ white-washed,”’ but who has contrived to make a 
heap of misery in the course of her short career. Mrs. 
Cameron is a ‘‘ ready writer,” but we could wish there 
might be an end once and forever of paper-stainers of 
her class. Philadelphia Tetegraph. 


Our STorIES. By the School-Children of the State 
of New Jersey. (Fifteen years and under.) Written 
for the Geo. W. Altemus, Jr., Gold Prizes. With 
Portraits. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


THE HIDDEN HAND; OR, CAPITOLA, THE MAD-CaApP. 
By Mrs. E. D. E.N. Southworth. Reprinted from Mew 
York Ledger. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40, 


A story of harvests. By Edward 
12mo, 65 cents; by mail, 78 cents. 


JOHN WINTER. 
Garrett, 


JuDGE BURNHAM’s DAUGHTERS. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Those who read “‘ Ruth Erskine’s Crosses” will be 
glad to meet its principal character once more in her 
new character of wife and mother. Judge Burnham, 
Ruth’s husband, was a man of wealth and high social 
position. He was strongly opposed to Ruth's being 
actively connected with religious or temperance 
movements, and this fact sometimes brought them 
dangerously near serious misunderstanding. Another 
source of trouble were Ruth’s step-daughters, gay 
young things, who rebelled against her authority. 
Her married life hence was not a happy one—but a 
long si¢ge of sorrow softens all parties and brings 
about a better condition of things. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE GUN-MAKER OF Moscow; OR, VALDIMIR THE 
Monk, A tale of the empire under Peter the Great. By 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 12mo, 
paper, 18 cents ; by mail, 19 cents. 


By Pansy. 12mo, 


THE SILVER LOCK AND OTHER STORIES. By popular 
authors. Cassell’s Rainbow series. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents ; by mail, 21 cents. 
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OLD MAN GILBERT. By Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 8vo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


ForTUNE's Foo. By Julian Hawthorne. New edition. 
Ticknor’s Paper series, 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
41 cents. 


THE PaGans. By Arlo Bates. New edition. Ticknor’s 
Paper series, I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


The social observation and the art atmosphere of 
“‘ The Pagans” mark the book as a somewhat excep- 
tional piece of work, and it well deserves the distinction 
here accorded it. American, 


THE EAVESDROPPER. An unparalleled experience. 
By James Payn. Franklin Square Library, 8vo, paper, 
20 cents ; by mail, 21 cents, 


Is an odd and somewhat interesung story. Its 
hero is introduced lying at the point of death, and 
continues ill during the whole course of the story. He 
has inherited, together with some money, a blue jar 
which contains a substance by partaking of which he 
becomes invisible to those about him, hears his doctors 
in consultation over his case, and also learns many 
other things, some of which greatly lessen his self- 
esteem. This performance is continued until the 
nurse, by mistake, throws away the precious stuff and 
he can no longer journey about as a volatile essence. 

Boston Commonwealth. 


THE GUARDIANS. By the authors of “A Year in 
Eden,” and “ A Question of Identity.’’ 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.01. 


AN ICELAND FISHERMAN (PECHEUR D’ISLANDE). A 
story of love on Jand and sea, By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated from the French by Clara Cadiot. 16mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 68 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A grave and rather sombre, but striking story, is 
this of the simple, strong, and handsome Breton 
fisher-folk. It deals with the stern labors of the men 
in the Northern Atlantic—their rough frolics when 
home, their patience, endurance, and reticence. In 
the present story a stern, vigorous, rough fisher con- 
ceals his love for an ardent, good-looking girl for two 
years, out of sheer obstinacy. They are married; 
have a brief, brave honeymoon, and then he sails 
away forever. The pathos is great, but it is the pathos 
of the situation. There are few words, but they are 
well chosen to depict the grief of the bereft ones. We 
have not had the pleasure of reading the original, but 
the English reads as if the author was specially favored 
in his translator. American Bookseller. 


How TuHey LIvepD In Hampton. A study of practical 
Christianity. Applied in the manufacture of woollens. 
By Edward Everett Hale, D, D. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 

Another contribution to the study of economic truths 
an the line of the author’s “‘Tom Torrey’s Tariff 
Talks.” It may briefly be described as an essay in 
fiction on the Christian relations of the capitalist and 
the workman. In his story, ‘“‘ Back to Back,” pub- 
fished in Harper's Magazine, in 1873, Mr. Hale 
locked out a plan described in this book to conduct 
a woollen mill, the result of which was that he was 
anvited by the proprietors of three different woollen 
mills to take them, and carry them on on the plan 
proposed. He did not feel equal to the task, because, 
as he says, “I was not trained to the woollen manu- 
facture ;"’ but in this book he makes a “ Mr. Spinner,” 
accept one of these offers with the happiest results in 
cobperative production. The details bearing on the 
Susiness of manufacture are carefully described, and 
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have, as the author claims, the authority of a well- 


known and successful manufacturer of woollens. 
Publishers Weekly. 


REFERENCE. 


CARLETON’S TREASURY. A valuable Hand-book of 
General Information, and a condensed Encyclopedia of 
Universal Knowledge. Being a reference book upon 
nearly every subject that can be thought of. With a 
complete analytical index. Edited by the ablest talent 
the world contains. Profusely illustrated. Revised and 
enlarged edition. 12mo, $1; by mail, $1.14. 


THE MEXICAN TRADE DIRECTORY, AND HOw To 
OBTAIN MEXICAN TRADE, By Ramon V. Williams. 
12mo, $2.50. 

Mr. Williams is chancellor of the Mexican Consu- 
late General in the U. S., and editor of Zhe Mexican 
Trade, a journal devoted to its interests. He does 
not attempt in this little book to enter into any elabo- 
rate descriptions of Mexico, nor to describe her 
climate, government, political divisions, etc.; he 
simply gives such information as may be of importance 
to the merchants and manufacturers who may desire 


to extend their trade into Mexico. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


CASSELL'S MINIATURE CYCLOP2DIA. Compiled by 
W. L. Clowes. Introduction to American edition by 
C. De Kay. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

By means of a broad and critical intelligence, a sure 
eclectic sense and a clever system of symbols and 
abbreviations, W. L. Clowes has succeeded in packing 
an amazing mass of information into the 764 pages of 
“‘ Cassell’s Miniature Cyclopedia.” Suggested by the 
Pocket Cyclopzedia of Dr. Kurschner, it is yet by no 
means a translation of that handy little work, but is 
specially adapted to the needs of Englishmen and 
Americans, Its definitions are a word to the wise. 
You turn to ‘“‘ Cold cream,” for instance, and read, 
‘olive oil 4, wax 1;”’ but this isa triviality. As Mr. 
C. de Kay remarks in his appreciative introduction to 
the American edition, an incredible quantity of useful 
knowledge is here neatly bestowed “like herrings in 
a cask.” Philadelphia Press. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA VOTER. A Practical Guide for 
voters and election officers in all legal elections, Full 
page and marginal headings, With an appendix con- 
taining Acts regulating primary elections, nominating 
conventions, etc., and punishing fraud thereat, with 
other relevant matter, By S. M. Raymond. 8vo, 
paper, 25 cents, 

Everything that the voter and the election officer 
ought to know is set out in the clearest and most concise 
language, and in such a shape that whatever informa- 
tion is needed can be obtained in amoment. A 
mere collation of the election laws may tend to con- 
fuse, but the manner in which this compendium is 
arranged makes it impossible for any one to misunder- 


stand either his duties or his rights. 
Philadelphia Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, F. RS. New revised edition. 16mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.19. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Thomas 
H. Huxley, LL. D., P.R.S. New edition. 16mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.08. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 1887. With illustrations 
by Thomas Nast. 8vo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 1887. With annotations 
by R. R. Bowker. Questions of the Day series. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 


The annotations gathered from many authentic 
sources illustrate in detail, and with the full force of 
figures, the many important points limited space only 
permitted the President to touch upon in his tariff 
message of 1887. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE PRESIDENT AND His CABINET. Indicating the 
progress of the Government of the United States under 
the administration of Grover Cleveland. To which is 
added the President’s Message on the Tariff, the Demo- 
cratic Platform of 1888; Letters of Acceptance; and 
other valuable documents; including a biography of 
Hon. Allen G. Thurman. By C. B. Norton. With 
portraits and views. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents; half calf, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents; cloth, 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


A comely and dignified-looking campaign text- 
book. The biographies are accompanied wit ; 
and views, and among the documents are the Presi- 
dent’s late tariff and civil-service messages, and the 
platform of 1888. Nation. 


GEORGE RIDDLE’S READINGS. I2mo, 75 cents; by 


by mail, 85 cents, 


LETTERS TO THE GIRLS. By H. A. H. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents, 


LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE TO SIR WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, 1652-54. Edited by Edward Abbott Parry. 
With portraits. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 


See review in this number. 


TuwE BooK OF NOODLES: STORIES OF SIMPLETONS ; 
OR, FooLs AND THEIR FoLiiges, By W. A. Clouston. 
The Book Lover's Library. 16mo, $1.00; by 
mail, 1.09. 


The wise men of Gotham enjoyed no monopoly of 
folly, Mr. Clouston showing us in this amusing little 
book that there are Gothamites in all parts of the 
world, and that every country has its traditional Joe 
Miller. Thus we have here Japanese noodle-stories, 
Brahman fool-anecdotes, simpletonisms from Cash- 
mere, from Norway, from Brittany, and Arabian 
drolleries, all of which can hold their own for block- 
headism against anything related of the carles of 
Austwick, or the Wiltshire moonrakers. But, in reality, 
such stories have been current from time immemorial, 
and many of the criticisms of the modern clown or 
‘- Bones” may be traced to the facetiz of Hierocles 
and Philagrius. It was a Greek pedant who declined 
being buried in a certain plot of ground on the score 
of its being unhealthy. It was aman of Cume, who, 
coming to claim his father’s body from amongst a 
number of others lying at the embalmer’s, said he 
should recognize his father’s corpse ‘‘ because he had 
a cough.” And it is Hierocles that tells us of the 
survivor of twin brothers, who was asked by a fool 
whether it was he or his brother who had deceased. 

London Bookseller. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AS A JURY. 
Speeches on the Tariff in the United States House of 
Representatives in the Great Debate April 17 to May Io, 
1888. Compiled by William S. Terrell. Revised 
edition, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 78 cents; paper, 40 

cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
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THE Laws OF WuistT. All the important decisions 
made in England, France and the United States, inserted 
beneath the rule under which each case arose, Modern 
Whist very generally illustrated and explained. The 
system of combination of Forces and Refined Whist 
made plain by statements as to how every hand should 
be played, combined with the general rules of the 
etiquette of the game. By McIntosh, New edition. 
16mo, boards, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents, 


WATERLOO Days. The narrative of an English- 
woman, resident at Brussels in June, 1815. By Charlotte 
A. Eaton, New edition. With an introduction and 
appendix by Edward Bell. M. A. Bohn’s Library. 12mo, 
45 cents ; by mail, 52 cents, 


The writer was Miss Charlotte Waldie (afterwards 
Mrs. Eaton), perhaps better known for her ‘‘ Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century ’’ (1820), which, like the 
present little book, was originally published anony- 
mously. It is well worth reading, not so much as a 
contribution to history as for its psychological interest. 
Mr. Edward Bell has added a preface and notes to 
this re-issue. London Academy. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1874, With an index. By Charles 
H. Bannard. 12mo, paper, 15 cents ; by mail, 18 cents, 


THE SKETCH-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 
The Katrina edition, With portrait. 16mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 


READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. Selected 
from ‘‘ The Sketch-Book” and ‘The Alhambra.” 
16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA COURSE FOR 1888-89. Containing 
Preparatory Greek Course in English. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson, Revised edition. 8vo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. CoLLEGE GREEK CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 
By William Cleaver Wilkinson. Illustrated. 8vo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. HAND-BooK oF CHEMISTRY. 
The subject developed by facts and principles drawn 
chiefly from the non-metals. By Howard Appleton, 
A.M. Illustrated. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
A Popular ZooLocy. By Dornan Steele, Ph. D., and 
J. W. P. Jenks, A.M, Illustrated. 8vo, $1.08; by 
mail, $1.20. AN OUTLINE History OF GREECE, By 
John A. Vincent and James R Roy. 12mo, 45 cents; 
by mail, 50 cents, SHORT HisTORY OF THE MODERN 
CHURCH IN Europe, A.D., 1558-1888. By John F, 
Hurst, D.D. Illustrated. 16mo, 36 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. THE LIFE oF Jesus. Forbidding His pos- 
sible classification with men. By Horace Bushnell. 
16mo, 36 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


GARNET SERIES. Consisting of OLD GREEK EDUCA- 
TION. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Economics FOR THE 
PEOPLE, By R. R. Bowker. MICHAEL FARADAY. By 
J. H. Gladstone, Ph. D., F.R.S. THE CHEMICAL 
HIsTORY OF A CANDLE, By Michael Faraday, D.C.S., 
F.R.S, Each volume 16mo, per set, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.22. 


THE MARRIAGE ALTAR. By Rev.J.R. Miller, D.D. 
Consisting of Sermons on “ Choosing a Wife,” ‘« Choos- 
ing a Husband,” ‘* How to Be Happy When Married,” 
and “The Wedding Ring—the Sacredness of 
Marriage.” 8vo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


These sermons, when delivered, made such an 
impression, by their substance and style, that their 
presentation in this form was urged, and they are 
certainly worthy of the handsome garb in which 
they are now presented. Philadelphia Evening Star. 
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CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


135 Essays and Tales. Richard Steele. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

136 Marmion ; a Tale of Flodden Field. Sir Walter Scott. 9 cents; 
by mail, 10 cents. 

137 The Existence of God, Fenélon 9 cents ; by mail, ro cents. 

138 The Merry Wives of Windsor. Wm. Shakespeare. 9 cents; by 
mail, ro cents. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


1187 Bootle’s Children. 
ro cents. 

1188 Robert Elsmere. Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 40 cents; by mail, 
41 cents. 

119 The Silent Shore; or, The Mystery of St. James’ Park. John 
Bloundelle-Burton. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

1195 The Great Amherst Mystery. Walter Hubbell. 
mail, 24 cents. 

1197 The Pride of the Paddock. Hawley Smart. 9 cents; by mail, 
to cents. 

1200 Maiwa’s Revenge. 
19 cents, 

1202 The Mystery of a Turkish Bath. 
10 cents, 

1203 The Story of an African Farm. Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner). 
23 cents ; by mail, 24 cents. 


John Strange Winter. 9 cents; by mail, 


23 cents; by 


H. Rider Haggard. 18 cents; by mail, 


“Rita.” g cents; by mail, 
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The Federalist 

Readings from Irving 

The Owl-House 

The Mexican Trade Directory and How to 


Obtain Mexican Trade Ramon V. Williams. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS: 
The Wandering Jew, by Eugene Sue. 
The Romance of a Poor Young Man, by Octave Feuillet. 
Friends and Playmates, by Mars. 
Gleanings from the ‘‘ Graphic,” 4 Randolph Caldecott. 
Browning’s Pied Piper, illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 
The Kirmess Almanac for 1889. 
come e ree Gilpin, illustrated by H. Rosa. 
Pythia’s Pupils, by Eva Hastner, 
My Trip Round the World, by W. S. Caine, M. P. 
Stories of Persons and Places in America, by Helen A. Smith. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 


Men and Measures of Half a Century, by Hon. Hugh McCulloch. 

Dogmatic Theology, by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd. 

The Text of Jeremiah, by Prof. J. C. Workman. 

Amos Kilbright: is Adscititious Experiences, with Other 
Stories, by Frank R. Stockton. 
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FORDS, HOWARD AND HULBERT: 
Spirit and Life : Thoughts for to-day, by Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 


Sermons from Plymouth Pulpit, by Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Human Mystery in Hamlet, by Martin W. Cooke, A. M. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 


American Literature 
Richardson, 

Proverbs and Phrases from All Nations, compiled by Robert 
Christie. 

British Letters Illustrative of Character and Social Life, edited by 


(concluding volume), by Charles F. 


. T. Mason. 
Sketches from Horseback, by John Codman. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 


Shoshone, and Other Western Wonders, by Edwards Roberts, 
The Household of Glen Holly, by Lucie C, Lillie. 

The Earth .n Past Ages, by Sophia B. Herrick. 

Modern Science in Bible Lands, by Sir J. W. Dawson. 


TICKNOR AND COMPANY: 


Western China, by Rev. Virgil C. Hart. 

Four Years with the Army of the Potomac, by Gen. Regis 
de Trobriand, 

The Other Side of the War, by Miss Kate P. Wormeley. 

Pen and Powder, by Frank B. Wilkie. 

Songs and Ballads of the Old Plantation, by Joel Chandler 
Harris and Eli Shepherd. 

Letters of Felix Mendlessohn to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles, 
translated and edited by Felix Moscheles, 

Stories and Sketches, by J B. O’Reilly. 

A Man Story, by E. W. Howe. 

Steadfast, by Rose Terry Cooke. 

Safe err) J Louis De Coppet Berg. 

Ancient and ern Lighthouses, by Major D. P. Heap. 
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WM. D. DUTTON & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 
11145 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


IS NOW UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


The Best Upright Piano Manufactured. 


It contains the New Patent Metal Key Support and the New Patent Harp 
Stop. it is of Phenomenal Durability, and is sold at Honest Prices. It is 
used and recommended by thousands of the best ard most cultivated people 
in Philadelphia, including nearly all of the leading teachers, organists, 
singers, and players. 


orstoras 


(Liquid.) 








A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DysPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
For Sale by all EXHAUSTION, INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, NERVOUSNESS, WAKE- 
Druggists. FULNESS, IMPAIRED VITALITY, ETC. 


Prescribed and endorsed by physicians of all schools. 
Pamphlet free. It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
as IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


BEWAE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Typewriter Headquarters 


Is the best place to buy a Writing Machine 
of any make. Instruments shipped with 
& privilege of examination. The largest 
variety of instruments in the world, 

at very low prices. 

MACHINES RENTED 
out to any part of the U.S. 
Exchanging a Specialty. 
Typewriter supplies, attach- 
ments and novelties 
in abundance. 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


70 
Do not fail 


Broadway, \texze 
N.Y. City. 


144 


La Salle St. 
Chicago. 





The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 
Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 


Ladies. 
Academic Courses. 
application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


College preparatory and 


Circulars on 





THE LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 


OLLEGE or @ OMMERCE 


1200 and 1202 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

This institution attained its present high standing through the supe- 
riority of the instructions and the unprecedented success attending 
students in their business engagements, 

Ten SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Five Commercial Departments. Penmanship Department. Short- 
Hand Department. Type-Writing Department. English Department, 
Language Department. 
CoLLgeGE SESSION - - - 
AFTERNOON SCHOOL - ° " 
EveninGc SCHOOL - - - - - 

SEPARATE LapiEs’ DEPARTMENT. 

Students may enroll at any time for a full, partial, or special course, 
as may be desired. 

Send for Circular and Report of Commencement, containing addresses 
of Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D., LL. D., Geo. K. Morris, D.D., 
Ex-Governor Pollock, and others. 

THOMAS J. PRICKETT, Presrpenr. 


9 to 2 o’clock 
3 to 5 o’clock 
7 tog o’clock 
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Marcus Ward & Co’s 





Writing Papers and Envelopes maintain 
their high reputation for elegance and 
beauty of finish. 

They are invaluable for select, social 
and business correspondence, and can 
be obtained in various tints, surfaces 
and thicknesses. 

For sale by leading Stationers and 
wholesale only by 


| Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 


734 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THE Catt contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the 
household. 

THe Catt is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor, 


26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Specimen copies free. 
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HOW TO LIVE 


ON A THOUSAND A YEAR. 





Mrs. Rorer is writing a series of articles on this subject, the first of 
which appears in the current number of Taste Tark. She is a 
practical woman, and there can be little doubt of her solving a problem | 
which has been exercising the minds of those who, while they are quite 
as fond of comfort and luxury as other people, yet are debarred, in a 
measure, from both, by the modest—length ot their purse. Much has 
been written on the subject, generally by those whose benevolent inten- 
tions have not been backed up with the practical knowledge needful to 
make their remedies effective. We all know what a debt of gratitude 
the world owes Mrs. Rorer for the culinary solace it found in her 
** Cook Book,” and we think that if she succeeds in showing “‘ the great 
majority”’—that is those who come under the head of “the middle 
classes ’—how they can make their little incomes answer the culinary 
ends of bigger ones, and thus to live—not merely exist — on 
“a thousand a year.”” We say, that if she can do this, “ the great 
majority ”’ will take care that her name will not be forgotten by the 
still greater majority that is very likely to follow them. 


Price, $1.00 per annum. Single copy, Io cents, 


Order a copy from your newsdealer, or from JOHN WANAMAKER, 
or address, 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 


402, 404, 406 Race Street, Philadelphia. 





THE NEW STORY. 
BEHIND CLOSED DOORS. _ By Anna Katharine 


Green, author of the “‘The Leavenworth Case,” ‘A Strange 
Disappearance,” etc, 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


MISS GREEN'S ROMANCES. New, uniform edition, 


comprising: ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” ‘‘A Strange Disappear- | 


ance,” “‘ Hand and Ring,” ‘‘ The Sword of Damocles,” ** The Mill 
Mystery,” ‘ X. Y. Z.,’’ “7 to 12,”” “‘ Behind Closed Doors.” Seven 
volumes, 16mo, cloth extra, in box, $7.00. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 
some of the World’s Classics, uniquely and tastefully printed by the 
Knickerbocker Press, and offered as specimens as well of artistic 
typography as of the best literature. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt top. 

Gesta Romanorum. Tales of the Gid Monks. Edited by C. 


Swan. §t.00. 
Heapitonc Hatt anp NiGHTMARE AsBey, By Thomas Love 


Peacock. $1.00. 


Guttiver’s Travets. By Jonathan Swift, A reprint of the early, | 


complete edition, very fully Illustrated. Two vols. $2.50. 

Taxes FRom Irvinc. With illustrations, Two vols. Selected from 
“* The Sketch Book, ’ “* Traveler,’ “* Wolfert’s Roost,” ** Bracebridge 
Hall.” $2.00. 


THe Book oF British Batraps. Edited by S. C. Hall. A fac- | 


simile of the original edition, with illustrations by Creswick, Gilbert 


A Selection of | 
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and others, $1.50 
Tue TRAvgts o£ Baron Muncuausen. Reprinted from the early, 
complete edition. Very fully illustrated. $1.25. 


Letrers, SENTENCES AND Maxims. By Lord Chesterfield. Witha | 


critical essay by C. A. Sainte-Beuve. $1.00. 


Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Goldsmith, With 32 illustrations | 


by William Mulready. $1.00. 
Lays or AnciENT Rome. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Illus- 
trated by George Scharf. $1.00 
Unp1ne AND Sintram. By De La Motte Fouqué. Illustrated. $1.00. 
Tue Rose AND THE RinGc. By William M. Thackeray. With the 
author’s illustrations. $1.25. 
IrntsH Metopiges. By Thomas Moore. Illustrated by Maclise. $1.50. 
Tue Essays oF Exrta. By Lamb. Two vols. $2.00. 
STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN Poets. By Leigh Hunt. Two vols. §2:00. 
The first series, comprising eighteen volumes, in neat case, $19.00. 
** Little gems of bookmaking.’’— Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 
“For many a long day nothing has been thought out or worked out 
so sure to prove entirely pleasing to cultured book-lovers.”—7he 
Bookmaker. 





’ d 29 W. Twenty-third St., 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, “9 Far 





GROCERIES. 


Imported and Domestic. 


Fresh Goods now arriving 
daily from all points where 


produced. We will soon 


tell you of our Specialties. 


Send for Priceelists. 


E. Bradford Clarke Co., 


Limited, 
Chestnut and Fifteenth Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


FOR ALL SEASONS. 


A DELIGHTFUL BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK OF BIRDS. 

By FIDELIA BRIDGES and DorA READ GOODALE. 

New birthday verses (written especially for the 
publishers), illustrated by fac-similes of water-color 
designs of birds. 

Doves and Peach-blossoms; Humming-birds and 
Wisteria; Vireos and Nest; Robin-redbreasts and 
Snow. 

New Satin-panel binding, with a perfect reproduc- 
tion in miniature size, of Miss Bridges’ design of 
‘‘ Bobolink and Clover.”” This appears in colors on a 
panel of white satin set in the delicately tinted, heavy, 
“‘seal-skin’’ paper cover. Cover has roughened 
edges and “ Birthday Greeting’ embossed in gold, 


below the satin panel. Ina box, $1.50. 
New “ grass-cloth” binding with hand painted design. In 
a box, $2.50. Very attractive and novel in effect. 


A new companion to“ Fifty Soups.” 
LUNCHEON. 

By Tuomas J. Murrey. Uniform with the other 
seven volumes in this wonderfully successful series. 

Prepared in response to many requests for a book 
by Mr. Murrey on this subject. 

Printed on fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with 
dainty and appropriate design, 16mo, boards, 50 cents ; 


cloth, 75 cents. 

At book stores, or sent to any address (at publishers’ expense) on 
receipt of above price. New catalogue and one of Fipeiia Bripces’ 
** Studies of Birds,” in colors, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GREAT LITERARY HIT. | WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. 


OLD MAN GILBERT. By aad ioe. 


> ideale | 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 
— oe cloth, Bet Lal etiodl is , A book, which although undoubtedly unconven- 
SA So. ae tional yet is in no wise dependent upon that quality 


Originally published in BELFORD'S MAGAZINE. | for its success. Its interest lies in its absorbing plot, 
| in its strong dramatic treatment, and in the bold yet 





. ; logical handling of one of the most difficult and least 
are LOLI. used subjects in literature. 


MISS VARIAN OF NEW YORK. 
By Laura Darntrey, Author of “ Eros.” WHY WAS IT? 


A NOVEL. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 
4 : ’ By Lewis BENJAMIN. 


1 ie Z a eens the products of precocious 
genius. ere already are gleams of subtle, spiritual | 
insight not unworthy of Elizabeth Barrett Sectedae: 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 
a power of sympathetic, absorbing, transmuting This book tells the story of the loving devotion of 
imagination that proclaims a kinship with Keats and | a gifted woman who gives up her life to the task of 
Shelley ; a faculty to enter into strange and remote | saving a man, equally gifted, from threatened ruin. 
forms of consciousness and thought, that suggests the The scenes are laid in Washington, California and 
great queen of modern romance, George Sand * * * | the new West. The incidents at the Capital are true 
a sort of Shakespearean picture of multitudinous life, | to life and deeply interesting. The descriptions, 
or the endless pageant of Balzac’s ‘Comédie | especially the war scenes and scenes in the West, 
Humaine.’ —Home Journal. | are very clear and graphic, and in parts very beautiful. 

“The anonymous author of ‘Miss Varian’ has | Each dramatic climax is well brought about, and the 
studied fashionable life to some purpose, and has | tone and sentiment is pure throughout. Whoever reads 
written a novel which deals with the vices and follies | the first chapters of this book will read it to the end, 
of a certain class of rich men, with perfect candor | and the publishers believe that it will be warmly 
and fidelity.”— orth American Review. welcomed by a very large class of readers. 


TARIFF BOOKS. 
The Tariff on Imports into the United States and the Free List. 


As contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also the Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts from the 
Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 25 cents. 
A most useful book. In a moment you can find the exact tax on any article imported into the United States, and the names of everything on 
the free list. Invaluable to editors and all interested in the great tariff question now so freely discussed. 


An Appeal to the American People as a Jury. 
Speeches on the Tariff delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 19, 1888. 
Specially selected from both sides. Carefully revised and published by authority. Compiled by WILLIAM 
G. TERRELL. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1. Paper, 50 cents. 


The following is a list of the names of the Hon. Gentlemen whose speeches are printed in the work : 
Hon. Mr. Mitts, of Texas. Hon. Mr. Witson, of West Virginia, Hon. Mr. ButrerwortH, of Ohio. 
* “ Kettey, of Pennsylvania. «« «McK ey, of Ohio. s¢ «* ~Cox, of New York. 
nad “ Scort, of Pennsylvania. « « McMIit.1, of Tennessee. «« Burrows, of Michigan. 
Hon. Mr. Reep, of Maine. Hon. Mr. CaR.isLe, or KENTUCKY. 
Special editions of not less than 2,000 copies for campaign purposes made at greatly reduced prices. If required, all the Republican speeches 
can be had in a separate volume, or all the Sieneonets ones likewise. 


The Protective Tariff: What it does for us. 


By General HERMANN LIEB. Fourth edition, with revisions and additions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRATSE. 


This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its 
exact alignment with the message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in print before the message was made 
public, it might be supposed he had written it to defend the President’s position on the Tariff. 

The position of Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress”’ is taken up, his assertions upon the Tariff are analyzed, criticized, and made to 


furnish their own refutation ‘ i 
The arrangement of the subject is in a most convenient form, and renders what is usually considered a most abstruse subject easy of compre- 


hension. It would serve as a Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned, 








For sale everywhere, or may be had of the Publishers on receipt of price, free of postage. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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A Short History of the Secession War. 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON, author of “‘ The History | 
of the War of 1812-15,” etc., etc. Ivol. 8vo. | 
Gilt top. With maps and plans. $3.00. 


“A plain and consecutive record of the Rebellion, with many 


 SSoiaslinais Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


interesting and picturesque details not found elsewhere, exhibiting the 


daily life and conduct of the soldiers, as well as the fortunes of great | 


campaigns and famous battles.”” 


It isa clear and vivid account of the greatest of American wars, set | 


forth with such detail and verisimilitude as to enchain the interest of all 


readers. Records of the valor and devotion of the rank and file, and | 
glimpses of home-life in the war-swept States, are deftly mingled with | 


battle descriptions, chronicles of the fleets, and studies of military 
diplomacy. 


A History of Presidential Elections. 


By EDWARD STANWOOD. 
edition, I2mo. $1.50. 


“‘The volume is an absolute necessity to students of American 
politics.”"—Boston Transcript. 


“* A clear, impartial record of Presidential campaigns in their order, | 
with the text of party platforms, important documents, and the vote | 


(popular and electoral) by States. An appendix gives an acccunt of the 
National Conventions of 1888, and the platforms adopted by them, 
The book is one of the very best for political reference.”— Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. 


A GROUP OF CHARMING JUVENILES. 


The Recollections of a Drummer Boy. 


New and enlarged | 


INDIANA. 


| Vol. XII. of American Commonwealths. 
J. P. Dunn, JR. With map. $1.25. 


| _ Mr. Dunn is thoroughly familiar with the history of 
| Indiana, and aside from other features of interest, his 
| book is the only record of the official and political life 
of William Henry Harrison, while he was Governor 
of Indiana Territory, and gives, for the first time, the 
details of the struggle over the question of Slavery in 
that Commonwealth. 


Books already published in this series: 


VIRGINIA. By JoHN EsTEN COOKE. 

OREGON. By WILLIAM BARROWS. 

MARYLAND. By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 
KENTUCKY. By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER. 
MICHIGAN. By THomas M. CooLey. 

KANSAS. By LEVERETT W. SPRING. 
CALIFORNIA. By JosiaAH Royce. 

NEW YORK. By Ettis H. RoBerts. (2 vols.) 
CONNECTICUT. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
MISSOURI. By Lucien Carr. 


With maps. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


By 


By Rev. Harry M. KIEFFER, late of the 15oth | 


Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
with scenes in camp and field. 1 vol. Square 
8vo. Revised and enlarged, and printed from 
entirely new plates. $1.50. 
‘*The author describes the war fever and enlistment, the advance 
to Virginia, the battles of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, 


Petersburg, and the end, with a simplicity and straightforwardness that | 
* the long | 


are full of pathos. The evening camps, the frugal ‘ hard tack, 
marches over ‘ the sacred soil,’ the Bucktail cantonments under the dark 
Virginia pines, the whir of the long roll, the silent watch of midnight 


pickets, the songs of the camp, the moans of the hospital, the white | 
tents on Maryland hills, the joyous rush of artillery coming into | 
action, the imposing splendors of Presidential reviews—all these and | 


a thousand other phases of that exciting era are reproduced here with 
picturesque fidelity ; and once more its readers are ‘ Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground.’”— Washington Herald. 


Little Helpers. 


By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. I vol. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


It is a remarakably interesting account of a growing boy and girl, 
with their temptations, and victories or defeats, and the patient wisdom 
of their mother, at once, consoler, adviser and inspiring leader. The 
book is not so didactic as to recall many solemn failures of past days, in 
the line of ‘‘ improving literature for the young,’’ which have been so 
overweighted with priggishness as to bore their readers and hearers out 
of all patience er interest, ‘‘ Little Helpers,” on the other hand, is full 
of snap and go, with immensely droll stories, and bits of homely pathos 
and tenderness. The movement is rapid, and adventure succeeds adven- 
ture so trippingly that every reader, old or young, cannot choose but 
follow the narrative. 


TICKNOR & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


Copiously illustrated | 


Square 4to. | 





The Guardians. 


A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

This novel, though published anonymously, is from 
no unpractised hand. Some of the best pages of Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly, for the current year, are from the 
same source, and have delighted a host of readers by 
their excellent qualities of thought and style. 


Molly Bishop’s Family. 
By CATHERINE OWEN, author of ‘‘ Ten Dollars 
Enough,” and “ Gentle Breadwinners,.” $1.00. 


An engaging story, with excellent hints on the best 

method of arranging the home life of a family which 

| is somewhat limited in income, but which possesses 

intelligence, thrift, good-nature, and a purpose to 

succeed, especially in that finest of achievements, 
—making a happy home. 


Romances, Lyrics and Sonnets. 
From the Poetic Works of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


| BROWNING. Uniform with the Lyrics, Idyls and 
Romances from Browning’s Poems. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-bard, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
BOSTON. 
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Books at Fair Prices. 





Any proper Book here or it will be got. 

Fair prices for Books, no odds what the common prices are. 
Those are the principles we run our Book Department on. 

We go wherever Books can be had to best advantage and 


take them in such lots as to get the best possible terms. Is it any 
wonder that our trade has grown and grown until 


We Sell More Books at Retail Than Any 

















Other House in America? 








Throngs at some of the counters at almost any time during 
business hours. In holiday times we add and add to the Book 
Counter space, until a section nearly FIVE HUNDRED FEET 
LONG is given up to the business. Last December ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX Book Sales-persons were required 
to attend to the demands of the visitors. 


But it is not necessary to come to the Store to enjoy the 
privilege of our Book Department. Wherever there is a Post office 
there is what is in effect a branch of our Book Store. A catalogue of 
Books can be had for the asking. You can order whatever 
publication you care for, and know that you are only paying a 
reasonable price. 


The Wanamaker Price-list is a check on your bookseller, 
wherever you are. There is no guesswork about it. It puts Books 
on the basis of any other merchandise. 

That isn’t what you find in the common run of bookstores, 
either in city or country. 

We are in better shape than ever to help you to Books— 
anybody’s Books. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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IVERS & POND PIANO CO, 
156 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














" : . : More light can be ob- 
The Piano Question Simplified. g3%, "2" aie Gsaatly 
perplexing question in ten minutes at our Warerooms than in a week’s wandering 

in and out of small shops. 





We are headquarters for everything in the Piano line. Being large manu- 
facturers, employing ample capital, none can offer greater advantages. 





In our Warerooms will be found a large assortment to choose from. Our 
SMALL GRANDS are the best in the world. Our UPRIGHTS and SQUARES 
are recognized wherever known as the standard of excellence. 







Prices Is it anything against the quality of our goods that we sell them at more 
* reasonable prices than do the one or two fashionable makers who charge a 
bonus for their name, out of all proportion to the real merits of their Pianos? Our 
customers do not seem to think so, but are glad to be able to get the best absolutely 

and save money at the same time. 







We take Old Pianos and Organs in exchange and allow for them more 
than you expect. 





Our terms of payment are elastic—made to fit the reasonable requirements 
of the customer in each case. 





We warrant every Piano we sell satisfactory after examination and trial in 
customer’s home, or no trade, and a// moneys paid refunded. 





Always on hand a large number of second-hand Pianos, taken in exchange 
which we sell at very low prices and on accommodating terms. 





If you cannot call to see us, write for Catalogues and other useful information. 












IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


1516 CHESTNUT STREET, 
A. G. CLemMMeErR, Manager. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SOME BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


Legends and Popular Tales of the 
Basque People. 


By MARIANNA MonrtTERO. With illustrations in 
photogravure by Harold Copping. Small quarto, 
gilttop. $3.00; our price, $1.25; by mail, $1.43. 


An Average Man. 
By RoBERT GRANT, author of “ Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl,” ‘The Little Tin Gods,” etc. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.50; our price, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


A Bunch of Violets. 
By IRENE JEROME, author and designer of ‘‘ One 
Year's Sketch Book.’’ Quarto, $3.75 ; our price, 
$2.00. 


The Home Physician. 
A Summary of Practical Medicine and Surgery 
for the Use of Travelers and of Families, LUTHER 
M. GILBERT, M.D. $1.00; our price, 25 cents; 
by mail 31 cents. 


Wild Animals in Captivity. 
Illustrated by Pen and Camera; By FORTUNE 
Nott. Quarto. $7.50; onr price, $2.75. 


Animal Physiology. 
By J. MILNES FOTHERGILL. 
15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
‘“‘ He has told the story in a style, simple, clear, easy 
of comprehension to the child, while at the same time 
it cannot fail of being instructive and interesting to 
those of mature age.’’— The Critic. 


$1.00; our price, 


Crusoes of Guiana. 
By Louis BoussENARD. I vol. I2mo. 
our price, 35 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


$1.50; 


Famous American Fortunes, and the 
Men Who Have Made Them. 


LaurRA C. HOLLOWAY. Over 800 octavo pages, 
in large type, and illustrated with forty-eight 
expensive and artistic wood-cut portraits of 
America’s famous men. This volume is a series 
of biographical sketches of the lives of most of 
the notable merchants, manufacturers, capitalists, 
railroad presidents, bonanza and cattle kings of 
the country. $3.50; our price, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.55. 


The City of the Great King. 


I. T. BARCLAY, M. D., with a special introduction 
by Pror. IsAAc H. HALL. Printed in clear type, 
illustrated with fine engravings on steel, and 
supplied with maps, etc. 650 pages, octavo, To 
the student of the Bible, as well as the ordinary 
reader, this book is of priceless value. 
our price, $1.00; by mail, $1.27. 


$3.50; | 


Night Scenes in the Bible. 


Rev. DANIEL Marcu, D.D. 544 octavo pages, 
clear and beautiful type, superbly illustrated with 
twelve full-page steel engravings by distinguished 
artists. $3.75; our price, $1.50; by mail, $1.73. 


Days of the Son of Man. 


REv. DANIEL Marcu, D. D. 685 octavo pages, 
illustrated with five steel engravings and six 
lithographs. $3.75; our price, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.75. 


My Father’s House. 
JAMES M. McDonaLp, D. D. A book of conso- 
lation and contemplation of the future life as 
derived from revelation and the experiences and 
expressions of great and goodmen. 376 12mo 
pages, beautiful, clear type. $2.00; our price, 
| 65 cents; by mail, 79 cents, 


Home Topics. 
A Book of Practical Papers on House and Home 
Matters. With suggestions as to the care and 
education of children, home decorations and 
amusements, window gardening, practical flori- 
culture, the treatment of the sick, vacations, etc. 
564 octavo pages. Handsomely illustrated. 
Compiled by Susan ANNA BROWN. $3.00; our 
price, 95 cents; by mail, $1.17. 


From Dawn to Dark. 
Rev. DANIEL Marcu, D. D. 639 octavo pages, 
illustrated with twelve full-page steel engravings 
by distinguished artists. $3.75; our price, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.74. 


The Bostonians. 
A novel by HENRY JAMES. 1 vol., thick 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.00; our price, 60 cents. 


The King’s Men. 
A Tale of To-morrow. A novel by four popular 
authors: Robert Grant, John Boyle O'Reilly, 
J. S. of Dale, and John T. Wheelwright. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.25; our price, 25 cents. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Selections from. 2vols. 12mo, cloth, neatly 
boxed. $2.50; our price, $1.10. 


DR. J. G. HOLLAND’S WORKS. 


| Bitter Sweet. 
$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


Lessons in Life. 
$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. 
$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 








JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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A BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE VISITOR. 


The Animal .Life of our Sea-shore. 
A popular Guide to the Study and Determination of the Animal Forms of the Coast. 
Curator of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


Although prepared with special reference to the New Jersey Coast and the Southern shore of Long Island, the above work will be found 
serviceable as a general hand-book of the Zoology of the Atlantic Coast. 





By Pror, ANGELO HEILPRIN, 








Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. Paper 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Geological Evidences of Evolution : 


A Popular Exposition of Facts bearing upon the | 


Darwinian Theory. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, 


Philadelphia Record. 


PUBLISHED DAILY. ° 


The 


Per Year, (with Sunday Paper) 
Per Year, (without Sunday Paper) 


$4.00 
$3.00 


The PHILADELPHIA REcorD stands easily 
at the head of daily newspapers of its class 
in the United States, circulating in every State 
and Territory in the Union, and furnishing 


to its readers a compend of the daily news and | 


of such independent comment and correspond- 
ence upon important topics that its contents 
are of general interest. . 

THE PHILADELPHIA REcoRD is the stout 
defender of the interests of labor, and of 
commercial freedom, but 
partisan control. 


917 and gig CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGRAVING. 


It is worth your while to know how well we are 
doing all sorts of delicate work connected with engrav- 
ing for social and festive occasions. 
often done badly and at prices beyond all reason. 

Even in so plain a matter as a visiting-card there 
is opportunity for many improprieties. 
invitations and wedding stationary ? 

We have a workroom full of facilities ; more than 
most of you suspect. 
that busy workroom. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


independent of | 


Such work is | 


What of | 


Our counters are filled from | 


| Town Geology: The Lesson of the 


Philadelphia Rocks. A practical Guide to the 
Geology of Philadelphia and its surroundings, 


| Fully illustrated, Cloth, $2.00, 


La di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
1€S tionery for their correspondence, should 
| inquire for Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
| velopes to match (the old and reliable line), These 
| goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
| tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 
trade only by 


Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





The Johann Faber ee 
Lead Pencils! Polygrade 


are the finest Pencils now made. They are USED and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SOFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE and by QUEEN & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


By ALL STATIONERS, 
General Agents for the United States. 








| OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, removed in 1883 from 
| Chestnut Street Philadelphia, to Ocontz, the spacious country-seat of 
}y Cooke, will begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sep. 26th. 
‘or circulars, apply to Principals, Ogontz School P. O., Montgomery 
County, Pa. 
| Emeritus Principals. 
Miss M. I. Bonney, 
Miss H. A. Ditraye. 


| 
Principals, 
| Miss Frances E, Bennett, 
Miss Sytvia J. EasTMAN. 
| 





Quoting books in stock and hunting up 
books that are out of print and scarce. 
such book. 
HE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 


| Our Specialty: 


Write us for +. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 








Aristocracy. 


A Novel. ‘ APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY 


LIBRARY.” I2mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. (Also 
in cloth. Price, $1.00.) 


“‘Aristocracy”’ is a story of high-life in England, | 
designed in a measure as a set-off against the free | 
delineations of Democracy that have appeared in 
recent books. It will gratify a large class of readers, | 
but is likely to provoke the criticism of others. It has | 
been written by a person thoroughly familiar with the | 
theme. 


The Mystery of the “ Ocean Star.” 


A Collection of Maritime Sketches. 
CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,’ etc. ‘‘APPLETONS’ TOWN AND 
Country LiBRARY.” 12mo, paper cover. Price, 
50 cents. 


The Elect Lady. 


By GEorGE MACDONALD. 


“ Rich in imaginative beauty and fine insight into | 
the mysteries of spiritual life.’—ZLondon Spectator. 


“ There are some good bits of dialogue and strong | 
situations in the book.”— 7he Atheneum. | 


Appletons’ | 
Town and Country Library. | 





VOLUMES PUBLISHED: 
THE STEEL HAMMER. By Louris ULBACcuH. 
EVE. A Novel. By S. BARING-GOULD. 
FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. By Louis ULBACcH. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. By Lucas MALET. | 
A VIRGINIA INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 
PENDLETON. | 
NINETTE: AN IDYLL OF PROVENCE. By the 
author of “ Véra.”’ 
THE ELECT LADY. By Geo. MAcDonaLp. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE ‘OCEAN STAR,” etc. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
ARISTOCRACY. A Novel. 


I2mo, paper cover. Price 50 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by the 
publishers by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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‘‘ APPLETONS’ TOWN 
AND Country Lrprary.” Price, 50 cents. (Also | 
half bound. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 75 cents.) | 
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Ready in October. 


The Wandering Jew: 


By EvuGeENE SvE. With 182 illustrations from 
designs by A. Ferdinandus. In 3 volumes, 
royal 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 


The Man Who Laughs. 


By Vicror HuGo. With 140 illustrations from 
designs by D. Vierge and G. Rochegrosse. 
In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


Ninety-Three. 


By Victor HuGo. With numerous illustrations 
from designs by Victor Hugo, Bayard, Brion, 
Vierge, and by other eminent French artists. 
In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 








U 


These will be issued uniform in style with the finely 
illustrated editions of ‘‘ Les Misérables,’’ ‘‘ The Coun 
of Monte Cristo,’’ ‘‘The Toilers of the Sea,’ and 


| ‘*Notre Dame,” previously published, and of which 


The Christian Union has said, ‘‘ The large type, the 
broad page, the substantial and tasteful binding of 
these volumes give them an appearance of finality. 
No one certainly could desire to possess the works 
which have appeared in this edition in any more 


| elegant or substantial form.” 


The Romance of a Poor Young Man. 


By OcTAVE FEUILLET. With too illustrations 
and portrait of the author, from designs by 
Mouchot, engraved by Méaulle, large 4to, 
tapestry covers, in a box, $7.50. 


| A Sentimental Journey Through France and 


Italy. 


By LAURENCE STERNE. Illustrated with 75 
engravings on wood by Bastin and G. P. 
Nicholls, from original designs by Jacque and 
Fussell. 12mo, half levent, gilt top, in a box, 
$4.00. 


Robert Helmont: the Diary of a Recluse, 
1870-1871. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. With 123 illustrations 


from designs by Picard and Montégut. 8vo, 
paper, $5.00; half leather, $6.00. 


| Madame Chrysanthéme. 


By PIERRE Loti. With 1Igg illustrations from 
designs by Rossi and Myrbach. 8vo, paper, 
$5.00; half leather, $6.00. 


Francis, the Waif. 


By GEORGE SAND. With too illustrations from 


designs by Eugene Burnand. 8vo, paper, $5.00; 
half leather, $6.00 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


George Routledge & Sons, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE PENTAMERON. 
Citations and Examination of William Shakspeare. Minor Prose 
Pieces. Criticisms By Watter Savace Lanpor, author of | 
« Imaginary Conversations,” “‘ Pericles and Aspasia.”’ One volume. 
Cloth. 12mo. Price, $2. 


This volume, ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” (5 vols.) and “ Pericles 
and Aspasia” (1 vol.), comprise Landor’s entire Prose Writings. } 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 
A Novel. By Ratru Iron, (Olive Schreiner.) First American, 
from the second London Edition, 380 pages, 16mo. Cloth, red 
and black. Price, 60 cents. 


This is the first issue in our new “ Hanpy Lisrary: Companion- 
able Books for Home or Travel.”” The Handy Library will comprise 
new works, mainly of fiction, with selections from the best literature 
of the day and age, will be bound in cloth, in uniform 16mo volumes, 
60 cents per volume. 


No. 2 FLORINDA. 


By Anna Bowman Dopp, author of “Cathedral Days,”’ will be 
ready shortly. 


HARVARD VESPERS. 
Addresses to Harvard Students, by the Preachers to the University. 
1886-1888. 16mo,. Cloth, crimson and black. Price, $1.00, 


Contains addresses by Francis G. Peabody, Phillips Brooks 
Edward Everett Hale, Alexander McKenzie, George A. Gordon, and 
Andrew P, Peabody. 


THE HAPPY PRINCE AND OTHER TALES. 
By Oscar Witpk. Illustrated by Walter Crane and Jacomb-Hood. 
1zmo. Cloth. Price, 1.00. 

“As entertaining as anything the Grimm Brothers or Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen ever wrote in the same line.”—Camdbridge Tribune. 


NONSENSE BOOKS. 
Comprising ‘“‘A Book of Nonsense,” ‘‘ Nonsense Songs, Stories, 
Botany, and Alphabets,’ ‘‘ More Nonsense Pictures, Rhymes, 
Botany, etc.”’ ‘* Laughable Lyrics: a Fresh Book of Nonsense 
Poems, Songs, Botany,” etc. By Epwarp Lear. With all the 
original illustrations, a sketch of the author's life, and a portrait. 
Complete in one volume. 12mo Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The first American edition of the complete ‘‘ Nonsense” works of 
Edward Lear. 


RAYMOND KERSHAW. 


A Story of Deserved Success. By Marita McIntosu Cox. 
With illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


‘“*Raymond Kershaw” is a story of brave living, noble action, hard 
work, and devoted family affection. It begins in sadness and ends in 
joy, and it is thoroughly sweet, pure, helpful, and religious. 


VITTORIA. EVAN HARRINGTON. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. THE EGOIST. 
Four more novels in the AUTHOR’s PopuLaR Ep1TION oF GEORGE 
Merepitn’s Works. —s published ; “‘ Richard Feverel,” | 
**Sandra Belloni,” ‘‘ Harry Richmond,” ‘ Rhoda Fleming.” 
1zmo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 each, 
The two final volumes will be ready soon. 

MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS. 
A Novel. By Rav. E. E. Hares, author of “In His Name,” 
“*Man without a Country,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25; 
paper, 5° cents. 


ROGER BERKELEY'S PROBATION, 


A story. By Herzen CAMPBELL, author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty,” | 
‘¢ Miss Melinda's Opportunity,” ‘‘ Mrs. Herndon’s Income,” “ The 
What-to-do Club.” 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00; paper covers, 


50 cents. 


BALZAC’S NOVELS IN ENGLISH. | 
Translated by KATHR1INE PrescoTT WorMELEY. Already published. 
Duchesse De Langeais. The Country Doctor. | 
Pere Goriot. Cousin Pons. 

The Rise and Fall of Cesar The Two Brothers. 
Birotteau. The Alkahest. 
Eugene Grandet. Modeste Mignon. 
The Magic Skin (La Peau De Chagrin.) 


In Preparation: 
Cousin Bette. Louis Lambert. Seraphita. 


Handsome 12mo. volumes. Uniform in size and style, half russia, 
$1.50 each. 





Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers on receipt of 
price. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





New and Important Pictures 
for Home Decoration 


and Bridal Gifts. 


A Fine 


COROT 
ETCHING 
By G. Greux: 


“ SUNSET” 


The most elegant 
and_ characteristic 
yet produced, 





Among the other novelties are : 


“BRESLAU CATHEDRAL,” 
“ EHRFUHRT CATHEDRAL.” 
Both by MAnsF1gLp, 


We have now the advance copy of the last Haic etching, 
‘ST. GILES,” Arles, and are prepared to receive orders for the few 
proofs remaining. Many other choice Etchings and Engravings. 
Water-color Drawings. 


One of the “taking” Etchings of the coming season : 
“RIVER! THAT IN SILENCE WINDEST THROUGH 
THE MEADOWS, BRIGHT AND FREE.” 
By Cuas. M. Mruvatz. 
“ THE HARVEST HOME.’”’—P. Moran. 
“AT DUSK.”—Cariton T. CHAPMAN. 
““SUNSET AT FAIRHAVEN, ST. GEORGE’S.” 
Wo Hart’s ‘‘GOLDEN HOUR.” 
“ EVENING LIGHTS.” 
“ DAWNING DAY.” 
And a number of others equally prominent. 


“WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET.” 
New woodiand Etching, Stocomsg. 


** HATHORNDEN.”—Davip Law. 


“THOUGHTS BY THE SEA.” 
A fine line engraving of J. G. Brown’s latest work, 


“ MUSSEL GATHERERS,”--Lionet Smytue, 
Ammonier’s latest, ‘‘IN THE FOLD.” 
Haie’s new work, “‘ CASTLE ZWINGENBURG.” 
“CAPE BRETON.”—F. Lez Hunter. 
* ROCKPORT.”—W. Goopricu BEAL. 
“ THE PEACEMAKER.”—By Marcus Strong. 
Plain prints of the ‘COLLIE ‘ ECLIPSE’” just ready, 
** HALCYON DAYS.’’—Prints just ready. 
“THE WOODLAND LAKE.” 
“ WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET.”—Stocomsg, 
And many others. 

PAINTINGS, MIRRORS; all the best and most tasteful styles 

of PICTURE FRAMES. 

Many beautiful novelties introduced this season ; also, CARD and 
CABINET FRAMES ; exquisite LEATHER, SATIN, PLUSH, 
and other styles of PORTES, for Photographs, from Vienna and 
Berlin; ours being the /argest and most attractive stock in the 
country. 

All the ROGERS’ GROUPS, which range in price from $ro to $20, 
and can be shipped in safety to all parts of the world. A new one now 
ready, ‘‘ TAKING A RIDE.” 


Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA | 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital, $500,000—full paid; Surplus, $45,000. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator, etc., and executes Trusts of every kind. 
Collects Rents, transacts general Trust and Financial business. Recommends to careful investors its 
Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds, secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate 
with The Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Trustee. 

Also, Six per cent. Mortgages, in amounts from $300 to $10,000, secured by first liens on City 
and Country Property, having cash value of three times the amount of Mortgage. Principal and 
Interest guaranteed by the Company, and payable at its office. Each property by which these 
Mortgages are secured is inspected by our special Appraiser, and all titles carefully examined by 


officers of the Company. 
Interest allowed on deposits subject to Check. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. 


EDWARD HOOPES, GEO. JUNKIN, 
Vice-President. Solicitor. 


Directors : 
BENJAMIN MILLER, WINTHROP SMITH, Jno. H. CATHERWOOD, THOMAS WOODNUTT, 
CHARLES PLATT, CHARLES HuSsSTON, Geo. D. McCreary, LAWRENCE LEwIS, JR. 
EDWARD Hoopes, CHARLES L. BAILEY, Cuas. H. BANES, 
JosEePH S. HARRIS, FRANCIS B. REEVES, Wo. H. INGHAM, 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 
Libraries Purchased 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the United 
States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a large or small quantity 
of books you do not want, or if you have a library of any number of volumes, either 
as owner or executor, let us know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or 
out of the city, and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether 
it amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. 


Three Large Volumes for $5.00. 


Every person who is interested in the history of Philadelphia should have a copy 
of ‘The Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time,” by John F. 
Watson, enlarged, with many revisions and additions by Willis P. Hazard. It isthe only 
book that is an authority on the early history of our city. We have purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of this well-known book; made a _ new edition, 
three volumes, octavo, containing over 1700 pages, and upwards of seventy illustrations 
of old Philadelphia Landmarks, which we sell at five dollars, for the entire set of three 
volumes. It would be a desirable gift to any resident of Philadelphia. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











First Store below Market Street, 
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The Cook Book to £o by 
1s Mrs Rorer’s - 


The proof of the pudding is in the | cooked in School and out. It isn’t 
eating—Not one word of complaint | all new. It is all good. Would you 
has reached the publishers. More | rather have a bookful of new things 
than 500 pages full of receipts for | to eat or a bookful of good and 
good food ; not one of them doubt- | wholesome things ? 
ful! How has it come about ? | It is made for those happiest 

Mrs. Rorer knows her subject | people who are neither rich nor 
through andthrough. The famous | poor, and who make themselves 
Cooking School is hers. The book | happier still by making the most 
is the School in print. Every word | and the best of their little for- 
has been cooked and cooked and | tunes. 


Oil-cloth binding—you may touch it with hands 
in the dough. Portrait of Mrs. Rorer. Booksellers 
have it, though three-quarters of all the sales so far 
have been in Mrs. Rorer’s own city. Sent by mail, 
securely wrapped and corners protected, for $1.75. 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY Publishers 
420 Library Street Philadelphia 
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Something to Read at Your Leisure 
CONCERNING 


It is somewhat trite to say—men do not doubt that which is amply supported by evidence. 

Still, if you like, you can call to mind instances where this is not the case ; matters genuinely indorsed 
by unmistakable testimony which you either accept indifferently or give no thought atall. It isnot that you are 
skeptically inclined, or that the evidence lacks strength and enthusiasm; more than likely, there is no 
occasion for your belief, nothing vital in the matter in so far as you are concerned, and you are interested 
only in that which is essential to your happiness. 

This leads us to speak of Compound Oxygen. 

Compound Oxygen is supported by evidence ; almost a surfeit of it, good, strong, enthusiastic evidence ; 
yet your attention may not have been arrested by the little bulletins of it, so constantly presented to your view. 

If this is true—it is certainly not our fault—there is nothing dubious about Compound Oxygen, and the 
evidence is all right. 

Where, then, does the trouble lie presuming there is trouble. Simply in the fact that Compound 
Oxygen has not been essential to your comfort; and this is true, because you have not been ill. 

There you have the condition, the only one we know of, that makes Compound Oxygen vital to anyone. 

So, unhappily for you, we must wait until weakness and disease urge a receptive mood. 

However, you know enthusiasm when you see it, so you will have no trouble in catching the saving 
suggestion in the following : 


> 
“I consider Compound Oxygen one of the greatest boons ever 


offered to suffering humanity.” Mrs. SARAH A. AUBREY. 
No. 28 Constitution Street, Lexington, Ky., August 26, 1888. 


“T am sure I would not have been amongst the living had it not been 
for Compound Oxygen.”’ Mrs. S. Rappceye. 
Trumansburg, N. Y., August ro, 1888. 


“I firmly believe, and so do my friends, that had it not been for 
Compound Oxygen,I would have been in my grave long ago.” 
Strongsville, O., July 8, 1888. Mrs. B. B. Rocgrs. 


“My mother is seventy-three years old. ag aemege Oxygen has 
surely lengthened her life.’’ Miss Decira CANNBLL. 
Minnewaukan D. T., June 26, 1888. 


son has been revital- 


“I do most gratefully appreciate how truly m 
BBIE F, GOULDING. 


ized by Compound Oxygen.” Mrs. 
North Grafton, Mass. 


“T have Compound Oxygen to thank that I am as well as I am.” 
Canaseraga, N. Y., August 13, 1888, Mrs. Eunice Rossins. 


*€ Your Compound Oxygen has done wonders for me.”’ Mrs. E. A. Swan, 


Fostoria, O., August 13, 1888. Mrs. Susan Harvey. 


“«Compound Oxygen has saved red life.” 
y 


Danville, Des Moines Co., iowa, July 11, 1888. 


* If it had not been for Compound Oxygen I would have been under 


«* My wife says she believes she would have been in her grave had it 
the sod.” C. H. SPANGLER. 


not been for Compound Oxygen.’’ J. B. Musrarp, Postmaster. 


Milton, Del., August 8, 1888. 


“*T would have been in my grave had it not been for the home treat- 
ment of your Compound Oxygen.” Mrs. W. Nayrocker. 
Bowling Green, Ky., June 25, 1888. 





Hagerstown, Md., July 14, 1888. 


**I fully indorse the Compound Oxygen Treatment,” 
Rev. J. F. Spence, President of Grant Memorial University. 
Athens, Tenn. 





Send for our quarterly review entitled Health and Life. It contains a quarter's record of the adminis- 
tration of Compound Oxygen for the relief of all kinds of desperate affliction. It will be fowarded, free of 
charge, together with a brochure of 200 pages, containing the history of this remarkable treatment. Address, 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal.; 58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada ; or call and see us, 


Press of 
Times Printing House, 
Philadelphia. 





